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PHILADELPHIA, JULY 20, 1838. 


NO. 29. 


TO OUR PATRONS. 


Tue subscriber having found, on a trial of 
six months, that from the limited circulation 
of the “ Omnibus,” it will not of itself remu- 
nerate him for the care and éxpense of pub- 
lication, proposes to unite it with the “ Satur- 
day Evening Post,” of this city, published for 
many years past by Saml. C. Atkinson. He 
has selected that periodical, being one of long 
and respectable standing as a Family news- 
paper, and that would be more likely to 
give satisfaction to his Patrons, than any 
other of the numerous publications of Phila- 
delphia. _In bidding a respectful adieu to his 
friends, he would suggest that as but @ very 
small portion of the subscriptions have been 
paid, it would be no more than justice for each 
patron now to pay his subscription for the 
year to his successor S. C. Atkinsonj who will 
supply them with the well known weekly 
sheet, the Saturday Evening Post, for the full 
time paid for, at the customary low price of 
that paper. 

To his friends who have paid in advance for 
the Omnibus, in expressing histhanks for their 
kindness, he assures them that they will, 
without fail, receive full) value for the cash 
paid—that Mr. Atkinson is bound to complete 
contracts to the fullest extent—which he will 
without doubt punctually comply with. 

If any subscriber chooses to decline his sub- 
scription, he is requested to give early notice 
of his intention—at least before the expira- 
tion of the year. 

All subscriptions are hereafter to be paid to 
S. C. Atkinson, publisher of the Saturday 
Evening Post—all communications addressed 
to him, and all settlements made with him. 

Bills will shortly be forwarded to those 
whose accounts appear on the books, to be in 
arrears; in case of any errors in giving cre- 
dit, or payments made to agents who have 
not made returns, those errors will be prompt- 
ly and cheerfully corrected, and it is hoped 
that any omissions which have been made 
will be pardoned, as we have endeavored to 
be correct in all things. 

> All communications must come free of 
postage, as 8. C. Atkinson, in consequence of 
frequent imposition, declines receiving letters 
taxed with postage. 

WILLIAM BROWN, 
Publisher “ Literary Omnibus.” 

Philadelphia, July 13th, 1838. 

*,*This number contains the conclusion 
of “ The Robber,” and other interesting ar- 
ticles, and is our last. 


From the London Metropolitan. 


WILLIAM LAIDLAW AND JAMES HOGG. 
A RAMBLE 1N THE HIGHLANDS, 


Ar the close of the grouse shooting, in the latter end 
of October, I found myself, with several companions, in 
the inn at Inverness, prepared for my departure south. 
We uscertained, however, that the steamboat for Glas- 
gow did not sail for two days, and we accordingly set 
about exploring the curiosities of the town and sur- 
rounding country. A noble country it is; “ beautiful 
exceedingly,” which, as M‘Culloch says truly, may well 
challenge comparison with even the far-famed environs 
of Edinburgh. At the close of the day, when taking 
my ease at my inn, I heard that Mr, William Laidlaw, 
the old friend, steward, and factotum of Sir Walter Scott, 
resided in the neighbourhood of Inverness. I had met 
the worthy man previously in Edinburgh, and my re- 
collections of the past being wakened anew by the 
perusal of Lockhart’s Lit, I resolved on hiting a High. 
Jand garron, or pony, and visiting his retreat among the 
mountains. After the death of Sir Walter Scott, Mr. 
J.aidlaw removed to the county of Ross, in the capacity 
of factor, or land-steward, to Mr. Stuart Mackenzie of 
Seaforth, now governor of Ceylon. The situation was 
not a pleasant one, and the country-people soon prophe- 
sied, without much “ second sight,” that William Laid- 
law was far too good and simple-hearted a man to dis- 
charge the irksome duties, and submit to the caprice 
and restraint, entailed upon him by this new engage- 
ment. The tie was soon snapt and broken, and Mr, 
Laidlaw, regretted and respected, went with his family 


to the wilds of Strathglass, in Inverness-shire, to reside |. 


with his brother, an extensive shvep-farmer, 

To Strathglass I now bent my way, winding along 
the shores of the Beauly Frith with the first glimpse of 
morning, through a fine fertile district, named the Aird. 
‘The day and season reminded me of Laidlaw's song— 
“ Lucy’s Flittin.” 


“*Twas when the wah leaf frae the birk-tree was fa’ing.” 


William Howitt remarks that “the glory of the 
Jnonth of October is the gorgeous splendour of wood- 
scenery.” In this remote region, among Highland 
mountains, the picturesque beauties of autumn are on a 
limited scale; yct there are ¢aln bright sunsets gilding 
the sober vales und blue waters, and the peaked hills, 
Whose strong outlines are defined with such precision 
on the horizon. The birches were almost wholly of an 
orange colour, and, intermixed with the dark green 
pines, had » gay and beautiful appearance. ‘The glow- 


ing berries of the mountain ash, hanging over some 
precipice or ravine, also contributed to ornament the 
landscape. The oak surpasses all its compeers of the 
wood in variety and harmony of colour in autumn, and 
its leaves are the latest in disappearing. But full-grown 
oaks are rare in this quarter, except in a few favoured 
spots. I saw none, as in the long-drawn vales of Eng- 
land, broad, massive, and majestic—none 3 


“ Whose high tops, bald with dry antiquity,” 


carry back the imagination to the Tudors and Plante- 
genets, and the merry huntings in the greenwood, rife 
with chivalry and romance. 

A series of waterfalls or rapids lie in the way from 
Inverness to Strathglass. These are denominated the 
“Falls of Kilmorack,” and are situated about a mile 
and a half to the west of Beauly. The first view of 
them excites no great expectation, We see a considera- 
ble breadth of water, broken into numerous cascades of 
from five to ten feet in height, with steep banks, clothed 
with birch-trees and plants. The clergyman of the 
parish has built a little summer-house at the edge of 
the lofly bank, and from this point the water, pent be- 
tween precipitous rocks, and rolling darkly over a ledge 
of sand-stone in its falls below, has a striking appear- 
ance. The rocks are rich with foliage, and it is this 
wild exuberance, joined to their towering height, that 
lends its chief glory to Kilmorack. The pool below the 
fall is filled with fish, and the curious or the idle may 
here witness frequent and arduous attempts made by 
the selmon to ascend the river. They sometimes light 
upon the rock and are captured, and are also hooked or 
speared by men stationed at the different points. The 
Laird of Lovat used to gratify his visitors with “ a self- 
cooked salmon”’ at the Falls of Kilmorack. A kettle 
was placed upon the flat rock beside the fall, and kept 
full of boiling water. Into this the fish sometimes fell, 
as they leaped up the cascade, and being boiled in their 
presence, were presented to the company. This was a 
delicacy in the gastronomical art unknown to Monsieur 
Ude! Old Lovat of*“ the forty-five," was a strange 
barbarian—a sort of realization of Voltaire’s satire on 
the French character, half-tiger and halfmonkey ; yet 
I could not help thinking at the moment, that it must 
have been a luxury to sit on the rock, under a canopy 
of beech-trees, by the side of this Highland Ali Pasha, 
and partake of kis strangely cooked salmon. f 

To the Falls of Kilmorack succeeds a fine reach of 
mountain-scenery, called “The Dream,” extending 
about three miles up the glen. The hills are here steep- 
er, but wooded to the top; masses of rock, shaped in 
fantastic forms, project into the middle of the stream, 
which exhibits a succession of falls, pools, and caverns 
worn in the dark sides of the rock. The valley is nar- 
row but luxuriant—as nearly all the passes into the 
mountains are—and opens up occasionally, by the wind- 
ings of the river, into soft green spots, sheltered by 
lofty banks, and the light branches of the birch-tree— 
spots which reminded me of Campbell’s delicious de- 
scription of Wyoming, or some of the sequestered wood- 
land seenes in the “ Faery Queene.” 

After a ride of twenty-six miles, 1 arrived at Comar, 
in Strathglass. Mr. Laidlaw was working in the gar- 
den, amusing himself by taking into cultivation a “bit 
by-corner of land.” We shook hands cordially, and I 
found myself at home. ‘Ten years had not passed 
away without leaving their traces on the countenance of 
my friend. He looked thinner, but quiet and cheerful 
—his step alert and springy—and I noticed that he 
now wore a fine brooch—a precious memorial, for it 
was on the person of Sir Walter Scott when he died, 
and contained some of his hair, and that of his family. 

It is not my intention to Boswellise Mr. Laidlaw, or 
extract from his varied and picturesque style of simple 
narrative, materials for praise or blame of living indi- 
viduals, We discoursed much of his departed and il- 
lustrous friend. Deep is the reverence entertained by 
William Laidlaw for the memory of Walter Scott— 
his guide, philosopher, and friend, with whom he spent 
nearly twenty years of happiness and honor. ‘ ‘The 
course of Sir Walter’s life,” he said, “often seemed to 
him like a bright and glorious dream, terminating sud- 
denly in darkness and desolation.” He expressed) a 
strong admiration and affection for Mr. Lockhart; but 
considered that by dwelling so much, in his Life of 
Scott, on the transactions of the latter with booksellers 
and publishers, and schemes of money and ambition, he 
had fuiled to bring out sufficiently the bland benevolence 
and generosity which formed the staple of Sir Walter’s 
character. ‘ “ A more benevolent heart,” he said, “never 
beat in a human breast. His philanthrophy extended 
to all the animal creation. You know,” said he, 
Hogg’s beautiful song, 


*’T'ween the gloaming and the mirk, 
When the kye come hame 


Sir Walter loved to see ‘the kye (cows) come hame,’ 
which he always spoke of as affording him an inde- 
scribable pleasure.” It conveyed to his mind an im- 
age of rural peace and plenty—of perfect animal en- 
joyment. Crmpbell, in his description of a Swiss scene, 
uses a similar illustration :— 


“A downward world of pastoral charms, 
Where by the very smell of dairy-farms, 
And fragrance from the mountain herbage blown, 
Blindfold his native hills he could have known !” 


Sir Walter Scott’s habits of composition are well 
known. His stores of antique learning, his genius, and 
imagination, his knowledge of life and manners, seemed 
all to be ready marshalled, waiting their master’s nod— 
ready to burst forth like the prophet’s rod, into bud and 
blossom. He wrote without effort. He was the un- 
conscious “ sovereign of the willing soul.” Mr, Laid. 
law never saw him so much clated as during the com- 
position of" a little pawky Seotch song, “ Donald Caird’s 
come again.” He siyode along the hill-side, flourish- 
ing his trusty oak.staff in gleeful humour; and on his 
return he recited to him, with comic emphasis, the lit- 
Ue lively lyric, 

“ Donald Caird’s come again.” 


As we talked of the Tweed, and the Yarrow, and 
Ettrick banks, the conversation naturally turned to the 


It was Mr. Laidlaw that first introduced the Shepherd 
his life, and gave him a spring forwards, which scarcely 


At the time of George the Fourth’s visit to Fdinburgh, 
Sir Robert Peel made kind inquiries after the Shepherd, 
and evinced an acquaintance with his works. He said 
jocularly that he would never forgive Hogg for selling 
-his dog, as described in his “Shepherd’s Calendar.” 
)Laidlaw mentioned that the shepherds are as much 
given to trafficking in their dogs as in their sheep. 

In his early days, when about eighteen years of age, 
Hogg was a fine looking young men—rather above the 
middle size, of faultless symmetry of form, and of al- 
most unequalled agility and swiftness. His face was 
then rovnd and full, and of a fair ruddy complex- 
ion, with bright blue eyes, that beamed with gaiety and 
good-humour, the effect of the most exuberant animal 
spirits. His head was covered with a singular profusion 
of light brown hair, which he wore coiled up, like a 
girl’s, under his hat. ° When entering the church on 
Sunday (which he attended regularly all his life) 
he used, on lifting his hat, to give a slight touch to 
hair, which rolled down his back and fell below his 
loins; while every female eye was bent upon him, as 
with light step, he ascended the stairs to his seat in the 
gallery. The aged part of the congregation used to 
shake their heads in pity and wonderment at the 
“thoughtless light-headed youth.” | Had Hogg continu- 
ed thus, he might have rivalled Apollo or Byron in per- 
sonal attractions; but, alas! it soon vanished. He was 
inoculated for the small pox, and from the effect of car- 
rying home a sheep one day, in intense hot weather, 
his face, head, and neck, swelled to a prodigious size, 
and he had nearly lost his life. The illness, or disease, 
changed the very form of his features. The metamor- 
phosis was complete. 

Hogg was always full of enterprise—the poetical 
temperment never lulled him into dreamy indolence. 
His love of field. sports, or rather, his love for the en- 
joyment of the open air, was in him an inextinguishable 
passion; and when he found that he was becoming 
unable to fish and hunt, and amuse himself out of doors, 
he declared: his belief that he would not live long—and 
the presentiment was a true one. 

Mr. Laidlaw, upon one occasion, took Sir David 
Wilkie with him to the Shepherd’s cottage. He did not 
mention the name of the distinguished stranger, but it 
transpired in the course of conversation. No sooner 
did the Shepherd hear it, than he asked if the gentle- 
man was Mr. Wilkie the p&inter? Being answered in 
the affirmative, he said, with some agitation, “Mr. 
Wilkie, I cannot tell you how proud I am to see you in 
my house, and how happy I am to find you so yonng 
a man!” A very happy compliment, full of kindness 
and courtesy. Sir Walter Scott often quoted Hogg’s 
salutation to Wilkie, as an instance of native propriety 
of taste and delicacy of feeling. 

The poet was not always so felicitous in his first in- 

terviews. Being one day promised a meeting with 
Thomas Moore, and having a high idea of Moore’s 
gentility and intellectual refinement, he prepared him. 
self with a dram or two, the consequence of which 
was, that he was rude and boisterous, and Moore took 
his leave of him with a false and unfavourable impres. 
sion. I may remark, that latterly Hogg’s holiday dress 
was a suit of black, and when first seen by strangers he 
was generally taken for aclergyman. He used also to 
wear a ring, and to sport a curious snuff-box, presented 
to him by Allan Cunningham. 
In the pastoral districts of Scotland, families of shep- 
herds continue in the same service, generation after 
generation, as the statesmen, or small proprietors, of 
Westmoreland and Cumberland inhabit their native 
dales, son succeeding father in the same humble home, 
each 


With its little patch of sky 
And little lot of stars. 


Hogg was descended by the maternal side from an old 
family of shepherds, noted for centuries in Ettrick for 
their fidelity, skill, and devoted attachment to their 
masters. His father was also a shepherd, but after- 
wards become a drover, and failed. His mother was a 
great collector and reciter of’ ancient legends and bal- 
lads, and was admirable calculated to shine in that 
schonls of old-world stories and fervid imagination 
which her son has described in an address to the late 
Duches of Buccleuch, with so much picturesqueness and 
pathos, 
“O list the mystic lore sublime. 

Of fairy tales of ancient time. 

I learned them in the lonely glen, 

The last abodes of living men ; 

Where never stranger came our way, 

By summer night or winter day ; 

Where neighbouring hind or cot was none,— 

Our converse was with heaven alone,—- 

With voices through the cloud that sung, 

And brooding storms that round us hung. 

O, lady, judge, if judge you may, 

How stern and ample was the sway 

Of themes like these when darkness fell, 

And gray-hair’d sires the tales would tell ! 

When doors were barr’d, and elder dame 

Plied at ber task beside the flame, 

That through the smoke and gloom alone 

On dim and umber'd faces shone.” 


What an exquisite picture—and how much of all 
that ennobles and adorns our common nature may 
je ~- treasured up in these “ huts where poor men 
Could not the government have interposed, with 
well-directed bounty, to assist the mountain-bard in his 
latter years? He was acknowledged as a great original 
genius, who had sprung from the bosom of the people ; 
he had animated the loyalty of the nation by his spirit. 
stirring strains during the war. ‘To crown all, he was 
in want. It will ever be regarded as an indelible dis. 
grace that the nobility of Scotland and its government 
authorities, condemned the last years of Burns to an un- 
grateful employment, yeilding 70J. per annum, and that 
the only permanent provision made for Hogg was the 


to Sir Walter—a circumstance which formed an era in 


any other event could have so readily aecomplished. 


brought previously the rent of five pounds sterling a 
-year! His titled and wealthy friends saw hima begin 
the world again, when sixty years old, with little re- 
source but his pen, which had lost the vigour of youth 
and the freshness of novelty. They saw age and sick- 
ness settle down upon his over-wrought and exhausted 
frame, and wrapping themselves up in the mantle of 
of self-gratification, they blessed themselves that they 
were not as other men are, or even as this'poet! 

But I atrabilious. Let me conclude with noticing 
one happier mutation of fortune. The faithfal friend of 
Sir Walter Scott, the amiable and kind-hearted Willi- 
am Laidlaw, has, I have just learned, been appointed to 
the management of an extensive property in Ross-shire, 
the estate of Sir Charles Ross of Balnagown. The 
situation is beautiful, in a fine country, well wooded and 
watered. It may not look so winning in the eyes of Mr. 
Laidlaw as: the vales overlooked by the Eildon Hills 
and watered by the Tweed or the Yarrow, but it is 
nathless a fair and lovely land. His office is a respon- 
sible one; he is well fitted for it, and its emuluments 
are considerable, Thither has Mr. Laidlaw “ fitted” 
with his family, destined, I trast, to pass the evening of 
his days in tranquil peace and heart-felt happiness. 
Here his love of nature and of rural life will always have 
ample scope for exercise. Here, equally removed from 
“ the vulgar and the small,” in his hours of leisure 
he can read, note, and botanize, saying with Cowley, 
Oh, who would change these soft, yet solid joys, 
For empty shows and senseless noise, . 

And all which rank ambition breeds, 
Which seem such beauteous flowers and are such 
poisonous weeds? 


Water—water—water—Poor abused water—of all 
nature’s provisions, the most teful—useful—abun- 
dant—valuable—and like all our best friends, the most 
abused. If it were a rare article, and difficult of access, 
what fortunes would be made of it! It would be pub- 
lished as a panacea for all the ills that flesh is heir to 
—certificates of its wonderfully cures would burden the 
i and its venders would grow rich om the 


Now without the need of purchase ble with- 
out money and without price, it is no less a panacea 
thah if it were an expensive and difficulty obtained ar- 
ticle. But people do no know, or do not seem to realise 
and improve its value. The first great purpos: to which 
it cannot be too often applied, is its frequent apvlication 
to all parts of the body. Every man, we know, cannot 
afford to furnish a bathing room in his hcuse, or to visit 
thebaths daily. Buta piece of sponge, and a few yards of 
crash—the coarser the better—are within the compass 
of every body’s purchase. 

If, every morning, and, when the heat is oppressive, 
every evening, the whole surface of the were bath- 
ed with a sponge, and the pores of the skin rubbed open 
and cleansed with a crash towel, (better than a flesh 
brush) the population of the city and county, in which 
so excellent a custom prevailed, would be remarkable 
for health, let the climate be as it might. A strength, 
nerve, and solidity of flesh would be gained by the pro- 
cess, which would set the heat of summer} and the cold 
of winter at defiance. Thousands of diseases which 
now haunt our crowded communities would become ob- 
solete. Thirst would not be so much suffered, and thus 
the temptation to deluge the stomach with fluids would 
be removed. Perhaps among all the evil practices 
which produce disease and weakness, none is more in- 
jurious as well as prevalent, that the universal habit of 
impairing and preventing digestion by filling the sto- 
mach. with fluids, As we remarked before, a healthy 
state of the skin would diminish the practice by taking 
away the inducement. 

Upon mothers, nurses, and others, who have charge 
of children, the frequent use of water in lavations of 
their little charges cannot too much be urged. Physi- 
cians tell us that two thirds of the infantile diseases 
which occur, owe their origin and aggravation toa neg- 
lect of cleanliness. 4Jt is not enough that a child’s face 
is not marked with filth so as to be discernable at half 
ablock’s distance, The whole body should be sofrequent- 
ly washed that the skin may perform the functions for 
which nature intended and curiously constructed it-— 
New York Sun- 


We have great gratification in observing that Liver- 
pool is not to be left behind Bristol in steam navigatiozs 
so long as we had reason to apprehend. The spirited 
proprietors of that splended vessel, the Royal William, 
which has performed so many successful voyages, inva- 
riably beating her Majesty’s steam packets, is under ap- 
pointment to cross the Atlantic, and will sail from Liver- 
pool on the 5th July, Her accommodations will be of 
the first order, her berths commodious, and she will car- 
ry a surgeon. From the well known sailing powers 
of the Royal William, it would not surprise us if she 

should make the speediest voyage yet performed; and 

she is built with peeular arrangements for safety. We 

congratulate the inhabitants of Liverpool on the spirit 

thus early displayed, and the determination evinced that 

the Mersey shall not be the /as¢ river from which steam~- 

ships shall proeeed in connecting the United States with 

England. 


late Governor of Upper Canada, he made the following 
remarks—“ He knew how deeply they all felt the im- 
portance of perserving amicable relations with America, 
and how anxious they all were that no improper conduct 
on the part of thé United States should in any way in- 
duce them to come inte conflict with that power. It 
was therefore with the utmost satisfaction he had to state, 
that between the inhabitants of the Canadas and the 
United States feelings of natural alliance subsisted as 
between people living under. the same climate, decen- 
dants of the same ancestors, and having the same dif- 
ficulties to contend with. . There was no disposition om 
the part of Upper Canada in any way to interfere with 
the governinent of the United States: indeed, the As- 
sembly of the upper province had proposed that the 
inhabitants of the United States should be received in 


bright yet melancholy story of the Ettrick Shepherd. 


gift, by a lady, of some acres of moor-ground, which 


Upper Canada as if they were British subjects ” 


At a dinner given in London to Sir“Francis Head, 
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BROWN’S LITERARY OMNIBDS. 


ROBBER, 
A PALE. 

By 
“ RICHELIEU,” “ THE GIPSY,” “ATTILA,” &c., &c. 
(Coneluded.) 


He then turned. straight to his dwelling ; but there 
had come a recklessness over him, a sort of moody and 
splenetic demeanour, which was remarked by Harvey 


~ and all his companions. He who usally laughed so 


seldom now recalled the affaiz ot Justice Whistler more 
than once with somewhat wild and fitful merriment ; 


but then, the moment after, he would fall into deep, | 
_stern theught, answer any question that was put to him 


in an absent, if notin an incoherent manner, and would 
frequently break forth at once upon topics totally dis- 
tinet from those which might naturally have occupied 
his mind. Bea 

When he arrived at home—at least at that tempo- 
rary kind of home which was all that his wandering life 
ever allowed him to know——he was met at the door by 
his fair wife Mona, who gazed timidly up in his face to 
see whether his feelings were softer or happier than 
they had been. It was an agreeable surprise to her to 


- find that he took her by the hand, and gazed on her 


- 


with a look of admiration and love. ‘The only words 
he spoke, however, were, “ You are fair, my Mona; 
fairer, I think, than ever to Jook upon. Where is the 
babe ?”” 

She led him to see the child sleeping ; and as Frank- 
lin Gray bent over it, and gazed upon the calm and 
placid face of infant slumber, a bright drop fell from 
his eyes on the cheek of the child, and woke it from its 
rest. It held out its little arms to him at once, how- 
ever; and taking it up, and pressing it to his bosom, he 
carried it to the window,and forth upon the wide 
world beyond. Mona had seen the drops which fell from 
her husband’s eyes, and she saw, too, his action towards 
the child, but she would not interrupt the course of such 
feelings for the world; and only saying in her heart, 
“He is softened,” she hastened to seek some apparent 
occupation, while her soul was busy with the joy of re- 
newed hopes. 

That joy was soon clouded, for again over Franklin 
Gray came that same fitful mood, which tenderness for 
his child had for a moment interrupted. He said no- 
thing harsh, indeed; he showed no sign of unkindness ; 
and no word announced that the dark suspicions and 
jealousies whieh he had before entertained still remained 
as tenants of his bosom. Often, indeed, he fell into 
deep, stern fits of thought, and would rest for more than 
half an hour in the same position, with his head bent 
forward, and his eyes fixed on one particular spot of 
the ground. Then, again, he would start up, and es- 
pecially, if he found Mona’s eye resting upon him, 
would break forth in gayety and merriment, tell some 


- wild tale of laughable adventure, or sing a broken part 


of some cheerful song. 
Mona, however, was not to be deceived by such signs, 


and they were all painful to her. That he whom she 


had never known to be merry, even in his brightest 


- days, should so: suddenly, after deep gloom, break forth 


into gayety, was quite enough to show her that all was 
not well within; and, watching him with the anxious 
eye of deep affection, she strove to do and say all that 


could sooth and calm, and console and cheer him. 


Sometimes her efforts would seem successful, some- 


times not, Sometimes he would gaze upon her with 


looks of deep and earnest love, sometimes would start 
away when her hand touched his as if it had been a 
serpent. All and everything she saw was matter of 
deep pain and anxious thought to Mona Gray. 

When the hour of dinner came she strove to tempt 
him to his food, but he would scarce taste anything ex- 
cept wine, and of that drank more than usual. It 
seemed not to excite, however, but rather to calm him. 
His manner grew more consistent; sadder, but more 
tranquil ; and, leaving his companions still at the table, 
he led his wife away to the chambers they usually in- 
habited, and sat down and spoke with her rationally on 
many things. ‘There was an occasional abruptness in- 
deed in his speech, and a rapid transition from one 
thing to another, which still alarmed her, but she con- 
soled herself with the hope that the fit was passing 
away, and that all would be better soon. 

At length he said, “Come, Mona,come! While I 


‘take the child upon my knee, you sing mea song. Who 


‘ an air as she thought most likely to sooth him, 


knows if I shall. ever hear another ?” 

Though her heart was sad, she made no reply, but 
hastened to obey; and she chose such words and such 
Poth 
were sad, but through both there ran the bright glim- 
mering of hope, a cheerful note every, now and then 
mingled with the more melancholy ones, and promises 
of future happiness blended with the sadder words of 
the lay. 5 

‘The music still trembled in the air when Harvey sud- 
denly entered the room, and, approaching his captain, 
whispered a word or two in his ear. Franklin Gray 


_ instantly started up, with the dark cloud upon his brow 


which usually gathered there in moments of determined 
action. 

“The time is come,” he exclaimed; “the time is 
come! Harvey, I will come and speak with you and 
the rest. Mona, take the child. I will be back with 
you in a few minutes.” 

He then followed Harvey out of the room; and from 
that moment his whole demeanour was calm, collected, 
and firm. “Have all the horses. saddled, quick,” he 
said; “each man collect everything valuable that he 
has. ‘Each man, too, have his arms all ready for action 


. at amoment’s notice! Did you say, Harvey, that they 


_ soon follow. 


had both come over the hill ?”” 


“ No, only one,” replied Harvey ; “but he came at |. 


such speed that there can be no doubt the other will 
We shall doubtless have to stand to our 
arms soon, captain, I suppose ?” And, as he spoke, 
his cheek was a little paler than ordinary; but there is 
such a thing as the emotion of strong resolution, and it 


may blanch the cheek,though in a slighter degrce than 


fear 


“Perhaps 80, Harvey,” answered Franklin Gray ; 


' “but we shall hear ;” and, as he spoke, he advanced to 


the window which looked up the hill; and having satis- 

fied himself by one glance, he turned back to Harvey, 

saying, “ The other is coming too. We shall know 
anon.” 


more 
The first of his watchers; who had been left on the 


other side of the hills, had by this time nearly reached 
the house, and in a minute or two afier he entered the 
room where Franklin'Gray and Harvey, with the rest 
of the band who were not occupied in preparations,. 


“waited his report. “Well,” said the captain, as he en- 


tered, what news, Miles?” 


“Why, I am afraid they are coming up in great force, 


captain,” he answered; “I could only sce. them draw 


fout from the end of the lane upon the hillside, but there, 


seemed a good many of them.,I did not move a step, 
however, till 1 saw Doveton begin to canter away, then 


{1 thought it right to come on and give you the first ti- 


‘dings. He will be here soon, and render you a clearer 
account,” 


“You did quite right,” replied his leader. “If we 
had all to deal with such as you, my man, we should 
do very. well”? The. man, looked gratified, but Frank. 
lin Gray went on, “* Come, Harvey, we will go out ifito 
the court. We shall be nearer the scene of action,” 
and he walked deliberately out into the courtyard, 
where the horses were now all brought out and ranged 
in line, ‘ 

“ Mount,my men !”’ hecried, “mount! We shall soon 
have Doveton here. Miles, that pistol will fall out of 
your holster. Don’t you see the lock has caught on 
the leather? You hold my horse, Jocelyn! Harvey,” 
he continued, speaking to the man apart, and pointing 
to the boy, “do you think, if we were obliged to make 
the best of our way off, and this youth were left behind 
oo mere child, as you sce he is—they would injure 
im?” 

“Oh, no,” replied Harvey, “certainly not. They 
might take him away, but we could soon find means to 
get him out of their hands again.” 

“So,” replied Franklin Gray, “so. Bat I hear Dove- 
ton’s horse’s feet clattering down the road as hard as 
he can come ;” and, in a minute or two more, the man 
he spoke of rode into the court yard, with his horse all 
foaming from the speed at which he had come. 

“TI am glad to. see you are ready, captain,” he ex- 
claimed ; “for, depend upon it, we shall have sharp work 
of it, There must be at the lowest count forty of them 
coming up the hill, and all seemingly well mounted and 
armed, for I looked at them through the spyglass you 
gave me, and I could see them all as plainly as if they 
were at the other end of the table.” 

Franklin Gray mused for a moment, and then de- 
manded, “ Could you see who it was that led them on?” 

“ Why there were three rode abreast,”” said the man, 
“and I could see them all plainly enough. The onc 
on the left was a man in a black cassock ; but I don’t 
think I ever saw him before. The middle one was a 
fat, heavy man, who, I rather think, is the justice that 
we flogged last night ; only in the darkness then I didn’t 
well remark his face. But the third one, on the right 
hand, is certainly that lord you had up here so long, 
that Lord Hareld.”” 

The cloud grew doubly darkupon Franklin Gray’s 
brow, and, putting his hand to his throat, he loosened 
the laced collar of Khis shirt. “Fully forty men, you 
say?” he demanded, thoughtfully, But then added. 
without waiting for reply, “ Harvey, you are not mount- 
ed! Quick, quick, into the saddle! Miles and Dove- 
ton, put yourselves upon the left. Now, Harvey, mark 
well what I have to tell you! Lead those men out, and 
take at fall gallop across the hill to the right. If you 
keep Elsland Peak always a little to the left, you will 
come to a hollow ; and if you ride up it as fast you can 
go, long before amy one can overtake you, for their 
horses are not used to this work like ours, you will 
have reached a spot where the slope divides the hollow 
into four, and all four lead away to the beech wood, 
where you may disperse und set chase at defiance. Ar- 
range your plans among yourselves as you go; and now 
lose not a moment, for they must be over the hills by 
this time.” 

“But yourself, captain,” asked Harvey, anxiously; 
“ yourself, and the lady, and the little child. I will 
never go and leave you bere alone.” 

“ Do not be afraid, Harvey,” replied Franklin Gray, 
with a stern smile; ** I will take care of them and my- 
self, depend upon it !?? 

“Bat I do not like this plan at all,” cried the man. 
“What! to run away and leave my captain behind me, 
at the mercy of these fellows that are corning up! I 
do not like it at all, CaptainGray. This will never 
do,” 

“You surely would not disobey me in a moment of 
danger and difficulty like this!” said Franklin Gray. 
“ No, no, Harvey, you are too good a soldier for that! 
But, to satisfy you, you shall see that I provide in some 
degree for my own safety. Jocelyn, take my horse 
down into the narrow part between those two sheds, 
and hold him there, whatever you see or hear, till I 
come to you. In the first place, however, open those 
two other gates at the bottom of the court, and, when 
you are’holding the horse, keep as far back as possible, 
that nobody may see you! Now, Harvey,” he added, 
“you see and are satisfied. Lead the men out as I 
have commanded. [I trust their safety to you!” 

Harvey looked down and bit his lip, hesitating evi- 
dently for a moment as to whether he should obey or 
not. At length he looked steadfastly in Franklin Gray's 
face, and held out his hand to him, with a melancholy 
shake of the head. 

“ God bless you, Captain Gray,” he said ; “I obey 
you even in this; bat I am very much afraid that you 
are not quite right im your plans, I am afraid, I say, 
that you are acting wnder a wrong view; and I wish to 
God you would think of it before it is too late. Well, 
well, 1 will go. God bless you, I say. Come, my men, 
let us march;” and, so saying, he led them all out of 
the courtyard, 

Franklin Gray saw them depart with stern, unmoved 
composure; then advanced to the gate himself, and, 
while their horses were heard at the full gallop pro. 
ceeding in the direction which he had pointed out, he 
himself gazed up towards the other part of the hills,and 
saw a strong party of horsemen crowning some of the 
summits. He then spoke another word or two to the 
boy Jocelyn, returned into the room where he had con- 
ferred with Harvey, and paused, with his arms folded 
on his chest, pondering gloomily for about a minute. 

His next act was to cast himself into a chair, and 
cover his eyes with liis hands, while his lip might be 
seen quivering with intense and agonizing emotion. It 
lasted scarcely a minute more, however, and, rising up, 
he struck his hand upon the table, saying, ** Yes, yes, 
it shall be so!” ; 

He then took a brace of pistols from the shelf, loaded 
them carefully, and placed them in his belt; after w!.ich 
he proceeded to a closet wherein were deposited several 
other weapons of the same kind; chose out two with 
much deliberation, Looked at them closely with a bitter 
and ghastly smile; and, having done so, and loaded 
them also, he locked the door of the house, and returned 
to the room where he had left his wife. 

The same dark smile was upon his countenance still; 
but he said as he entered, “I have been awity from you 
long, fair lady, but it was business of importance called 
me, Now we will have another song, but it shall be a 
gayer one than the last.” 

Mona sang, but it was still a sad strain that she 
chose; and Franklin Gray, with his head bent down 
and his ear inclined towards her, listened attentively to 


évery note. When it was done he caught her to his 


breast, and kissed her repeatedly, saying, “ 
very sweet. Is there no poison in them, Mona ? 

“None! None! Franklin,” she replied, “If any 
poison have reached your heart, it has not been from 
Mona’s lips.” 

Franklin Gray turned away and muttered somethitig. 
to himself, but Mona did not hear that the words were 
“ Would that it were so!” 

Play upon the,lute,” he continued, sharply; let 
us have the sound of that too;” and again she did as he 
bade her, though by this time there was a sound of 
heavy blows, as if given by a hammer below, together 
with the trampling of horses’ feet, and voices speaking. 

“ Those men are making so muth noise I can scarce- 
ly play,” at length she said, “and the poor baby is 
frightened by it. See, he is going to ery.” 

“ Play, play,” said Franklin Gray, soothing the child 
with his hand as® it sat close to his feet! and Mona 
again, though with a trembling hand and anxious heart, 
struck the chords of the instrument. ‘At that moment, 
however, there was the rush of many feet along the pas- 
sage; and the nest, the door of the chamber flew open, 
and seven or eight persons rushed in, 

Though Mona had not remarked it, Franklin had 
drawn some of the benches and tables across the room 
when he first entered in such a manner as to form a 
sort of barricade; and the moment the door burst open 
he started upon his feet, and levelled a pistol towards it, 
exclaiming, “ Stand!” in a voice that shook the room. 

The first face that presented itself, was that of Lord 
Harold ; and, though his nerves were not easily shaken, 
yet the tone and gestures of Franklin Gray caused him 
to pause for an instant, of which the robber at once 
took advantage. 

“ Lord Harold,” he exclaimed, “ you have come to 
see your handiwork and to receive its punishment. I 
saved your life. You taught my wife to betray me.” 

“ Never, never!” shrieked Mona, falling on her 
knees before him. 

“ Never!” exclaimed Franklin Gray. “ False wo- 
man ! did you think I could not see? Lo! pitiful boy, 
here is your handiwork, and here your punishment!” 
and, turning the pistol at once towards her, he discharg- 
ed the contents into her bosom. She fell back with a 
loud shriek, and Lord Harold in an instant sprang across 
the barrier ; but, ere he could take a step beyond it, a 
second pistol was aimed at his head, and fired by that 
unerring hand, which seemed only to gain additional 
steadiness in moments of agitation or of agony. Béund- 
ing up like a deer from the ground, the young noble- 
man was cast back by the force of the shot at once up- 
on the table over which he had leaped. He never mov- 
ed again; there was an aguish quivering of the limbs, 
and a convulsive contraction of the hand, indeed; but, 
as in the case of Wiley, the shot had gone straight into 
the brain, and consciousness, and thought, and sensa- 
tion were instantly at end for ever. 

The rest of the robber’s assailants shrunk back with 
terror; and Franklin Gray, with a fierce, triumphant 
smile, gazed at them for an instant. While casting 
down the weapons he had used to such fatal purpose on 
the ground, he drew a third from his belt, and exclaim. 
ed aloud, “ Who will be the next?” 

Borne back by the fears and pressure of his compan- 
ions, with great difficulty Justice Whistler struggled 
through the doorway into the room again, but he did so 
with a bold and undismayed countenanee, and, pistol in 
hand, advanced towards the robber. But an object had 
attracted the attention of Franklin Gray, and he was 
bending down towards the floor. 

The infant, the poor infant, had crawled towards its 
mother, and the fair smal! hands were dabbled in her 
blood. ‘The robber snatched the ehild up to his bosom, 
and giving one fierce glance towards the only one who 
remained to assail him, he exclaimed, “ Fool, you are 
not worth the shot;” and, thrusting the pistol into his 
belt again, he sprang towards the window, which was 
wide open. 

Though embarrassed with the child, he had passed 
through in a moment, but not before Justice Whistler, 
shouted loudly, “ He will escape! He will escape!” had 
pulled the trigger of his pistol at him with a steady aim, 
Loaded, however, by hands unused to such occupations, 
it merely flashed in the pan; and though he instantly 
drew forth the second and fired, it was too late; Frank- 
lin Gray had passed, and was dropping down to the 
ground below. 

“ Stop him! stop him!” exclaimed the justice, spring- 
ing to the window, and overturning chairs and tables in 
his way. “He will escape! He will escape! Stop 
him below there! Run down you cowardly rascals! 
Run down, and pursue him in every direction! By —, 
the fellow will escape after all!’ And, after gazing 
for a single instant from the window, he rushed out of 
the room. 

On theside where Franklin Gray sprang to the ground 

there was not one of the party who had come to take 
him, all, except those who had entered the house and 
learned the contrary, believing that he had fled with the 
rest whom they had secn traversing the hills, and all 
being busy in examining the robber’s abode, the courts, 
the stabling, the harness that had been left behind, with 
open-mouthed curiosity. 
The voice of the justice, indeed, called one stout far- 
mer round, and he instantly attempted to seize the stran- 
ger, who he saw hurrying forward towards some sheds 
at the other end of the building; but, though a burly 
and powerful yoeman, one quick blow from the robber’s 
hand laid him prostrate on the earth, and, springing 
past him, Franklin Gray reached the spot where his 
horse was held. 

The boy Jocelyn had managed skilfully, constantly 
avoiding the side from which a sound of voices came. 
But now the quick and well-known step called him 
forth in a moment; the fiery horse was held tight with 
one hand, and stirrup with the other; and by the time 
Justice Whistler, with the troop that followed him, came 
rushing forth from the door, Franklin Gray was in the 
saddle; and, still bearing the child in his arms, ho stuck 
his spurs into the horse’s sides, and galloped through 
the gates. 

T'wo of the farmers, who had remained on horseback 
without, and seen him mount, but, not knowing who he 
was, had not attempted to interrupt him. ‘The appear. 
ance of their companions in pursuit, however, instantly 
undeceived them, and they spurred after at full speed. 
On went the gallant charger of Franklin Gray, how- 
ever, faster than they could follow ; and when they had 
kept up the race,.at about twenty yards behind him, 
for nearly a quarter of a mile, the one nearest exclaim- 
ed aloud, “1 will:shoot his horse.” 

The words must have reached the robber’s ear; for 
instantly his charger slacked its pace, and the pursuer 
gained on him a little; but then Franklin Gray turned 
in the saddle, and, with the bridle in his teeth, stretched 


ey are 


out his right hand towards him, Next came a flash, a 


dle severely wounded, while Franklin Gray pursued his 
course with redoubled speed. 

; Almost all the rest of the party who had came to take 
him were now mounted ‘and in full pursuit; but his 
greatest danger was not from them. 4 little above him 
on the hill, and nearly the same distance from the house 
where he had dwelt as himself, were seen, when he had 
gone about a mile, several of thé®party who had been 
sent to follow his band, The sight ofa horseman in 
full flight, and many othérs pursuing, as well as the 
gestures and shouts of those below, made them instant. 
ly turn and endeavour to cut him off. On that side, as 
he was obliged to turn to avoid both the parties, the 
pursuers gained upon him, and, as if by inutual consent 
they now strained every nerve to hem him in. ; 

There was, about half a mile farther on, a chasm 
caused by a deep narrow lane, between banks of twenty 
or thirty feet deep, descending from the top of the hills; 
and those above him on the slope having already passed 
it once that morning, strove to drive him towards it, 
their only fear being lest those below should not act on 
the same plan. Franklin Gray himself, however, took 
exactly the course they wished, and as, bearing down 
from above, they came nearer and nearer to him, they 
laughed to see him approach at full speed a barrier 
which must inevitably stop him. They urged their 
horses rapidly on, however, lest he should find some 
path down the bank into the lane; and nearer and near- 
er they came to him as he bore somewhat up towards 
them. They were within fifty yards of him when he 
reached the bank, and so furious was his speed that all 
expected to see him go over headlong. 

But'no! The bridle was thrown loose, the spur 
touched the horses flank, and with one eager bound the 
gallant beast cleared the space between; and though 
his hind feet, in reaching the otber side, broke down 
the top of the bank, and cast the sand and gravel furi. 
ously into the lane below, he stumbled not, he paused 
not, but bounded on, while the rashest horseman of the 
party palled in his rein, and gazed with fear at the aw- 
ful leap that had just been taken. A part is still point. 
ed out on those hills where the top of the bank above 
the lane exhibits a large gap, the spot is still called the 
Robber’s Leap to the present day. 

Every one, as we have said, drew in their horses, 
and some rode up and down, seeking for a passage down 
into the lane; but in the mean while, Franklin Gray 
was every moment gesting farther and farther out of 
reach of pursuit. 

When Justice Whistler, who came up as fast as his 
horse would bear him, arrived upon the spot, he saw at 
once it was too late to pursue the fugitive any farther, 
and he exclamed, “ Give it up, my masters, give it up; 
he has escaped us for the present, but we shail get hold 
of him by-and-by. A man who gets into a scrape like 
this never gets out of it without a rope round his neck. 
Let us return to the house, and conclude our examina. 
tions there; though a terrible day’s work it has becn, 
for, if my eyes served me right in the hurry, there is 
that poor young gentleman as deal as a stone, and the 
woman, who seemed a beautiful creature, too, no better.” 

Thus saying, he turned round and rode baek towards 
the house; while those who followed, and who had not 
been present at the events which had taken place within 
the building, eagerly questioned such as had beheld the 
fearful scene. While they listened to the details, mag- 
nified as they might be, perhaps, by fear and the love of 
the marvellous, a gloomy feeling of awe fell over the 
whole party; and they gazed up towards the house as 
they approached it with sensations which mude the 
blood creep slowly through their hearts. 

Such feelings were not diminised by the sight of 
their wounded companion, who had received Franklin 
Gray’s fire in the pursuit, and who was still laying on 
the ground, supported by one of his friends who had 
remained behind, and bleeding profusely from the right 
breast, Several alighted and aided to carry him towards 
the house; while Justice Whistler and one or two 
others rode on, and proceeded at once to the room where 
they had first found ihe robber. 4 

There were sounds of many voices within, for six or 
seven of the party had remained behind, together with 
the good village rector, Dr. Sandom ; and, when the jus- 
tice entered the room, he found it occupied by three 
groups, the nearest of which consisted of two or three 
farmers, gathered round the head of the table, and gaz- 
ing curiously at the object which it supported. A lit- 
tle farther on was one of the constables, holding firmiy 
by the collar the fair curly-headed boy called Jocelyn ; 
while still farther on was the rector, kneeling on the 
ground, and surrounded by the gest of the farmers and 
yoemen. 

The magistrate advanced direct to the table, and saw 
that the object of the farmer’s contemplation was the 
dead body of the unhappy lord Harold, which was now 
stretched out, with the limbs composed and stiffening 
into the rigidity of death. Teo much accustomed to 
such sights to be strongly affected by them, the justice 
passed on, shaking his finger at the boy Jocelyn, and 
saying, “ Ah, you little varlet, I shall deal with you by- 
and-by.” 

“ Ho’s a funny little rascal, your worship,” said the 
constable. “ He ran up the hill so fast that nobody 
could catch him till he got to a place where he could 
see the whole chase, and there he stood, and let him- 
self be taken as quictly as a lamb, though I told him he 
would be hanged to a certainty.” 

The justice looked in the boy’s face, and saw tho 
tears streaming down from his eyes. One of the re- 
deeming qualities of Mr. Justice Whistler was his love 
for children; and the boy’s afiliction touched him. 
* Poh! poh! you foolish lad,” he cried, “ they’ll not 
hang such a child as you. Whip the devil out of you,. 
perhaps ; bet don’t cry for that.” 

“I’m crying for my poor mistress,” said the boy; 
and the justice then advanced in the direction towards 
which Jocelyn’s eyes were turned, pushing two of the 
farmers out of his way who obstructed his view of what 
was taking place, He found that Mr. Sandon wes 
kneeling by the side of Mona Gray, and supporting ber 
lovely head upon his arm, Her face was deadly pale, 
her lips blanched, her eyes closed, and the long black 
lashes resting upon that fair cheek ; while the dark hair, 
broken from the bands that had confined it, hung in 
glossy confusion to the ground, ‘The blood whiich had 
been flowing from a wound in her bosom was now 
stanched; gnd the clergyman, sprinkling cold water 43 
ther face, was at that moment endeavouring to bring her” 
back to life; but the countenance was so like that of 4 
corpse that the magistrate immediately demanded, “ 1s 
she not dead ?”” 

“ No, no,” said the clergyman, ina low voice. “ Don't 
you see she breathes, and she has twice openedsher’ 
eyes.” 

“on a moment or two after she unclosed theuy again} 
but those bright and lustrous eyes were dimmed with 
the gray shadows of approaching dissolution. She fee- 


report, and. the farmer tumbled headlong from the sad- 


bly lifted her. hand, and, putting it.to her bosom, drew, 
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BROWN’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 
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forth a small crucifix of gold, which she pressed earn- 
estly to her lips. New strength seemed to be acquired 
by the very effort; and, gazing wildly round her on the 
strange faces that filled the room, she made an effort to 
speak. At first no sound was heard ; but the next mo- 
ment she distinctly uttered the words, “Is he safe? 
las he escaped ?” 

The boy Jocelyn caught the sounds; burst away 
from the constables that held him; broke through those 
that stood around, and casting himself down on his knees’ 
beside her, “ Yes, Mona, yes,” he cried, “he is safe! 
He has escaped! I saw him leap the gap myself, and 
none was brave onough to follow him. He is safe, and 
the baby too!” 

Mona Gray raised her eyes, as if seeking the heaven 
to pour out her thankfulness; but the next moment, by 
another great effort, she said, “ Jocelyn, ifever you see 
him again, tell him that Mona did not betray him in 
deed, or word, or thought. Tell him it was her last as- 
severation.” 

As she spoke she pressed the crucifix again to her 
lips, and then murmured forth some sounds in a lan- 
guage that was not understood by any one present. 
She then closed her eyes, but still, from time to time, 
uttered a few words in the same tongue and in a low tone. 

At length they'ceased. The hand that held the cru- 
cifix to her lips sunk a little lower on her bosom; the 
other dropped motionless by her side; there was a 
slight gasv, and a shudder, but neither groan nor cry, 
and the breath stopped forever. 

Several moments elapsed before any voice broke the 
deep silence which that sight had produced; and the 
first words that were spoken were by the clergyman, 
who said, “ God have mercy upon her.” 

She was then carried into the room beyond, and laid 
upon her own bed; and Justice Whistler, returning, 
despatched messengers to the ne&t town tosummon the 
coroner with all speed. : 

His design, however, of apprehending Franklin Gray 
was by no means abandoned; and he endeavoured, skil- 
fully enough, to make use of the simplicity of the boy 
Jocelyn for that purpose. After talking with him for 
some time in rather a Kindly tone, yet asking him a 
great many questions in regard to his connexion with 
the robbers, and attempting apparently to ascertain whe- 
ther the boy had taken any share in their exploits he 
said at length, “ Well my good boy, since such is the 
case, and you had nothing to do with them but merely 
minding your master’s horse and the commands of the 
lady, you are pretty clear of the business; and, indeed, 
I do not know what to do with you, so you had better 
go home to your friends, if you’ve got any.” 

“ T would rather go with you, sir,” said the boy, “if 
you would take me with you. You seem good-natured, 
and I should like to serve such a gentleman as you; 
and, if you did not choose to keep me on, I could serve 
you along the road.” 

The suspicions of the justice were excited, and he 
asked, “* Why, which way do you suppose I am going, 
my man?” And then added, keeping his ¢yes fixed 
upon the boy’s facc, “Iam not going back over the 
hills; I am going into the town of to seck out 
this master of yours.” 

The boy’s countenance appeared to fall; and Mr. 
Justice Whistler, convinced by what he saw that Frank- 
lin Gray had most likely taken his way back over the 
hills, and that the boy knew it, left him in the hands of 
the farmers, and took the constable aside. 

“ Keep an eye upon the youth,” he said. “ Don’t 
seem to restrain him at all; and if he says he will go 
back to his friends, let him go, but watch every step 
that he takes. If he says, however, that he will go 
with me, look to him well every step of the way; for I 
judge by his manner that he knows his master has gone 
over the hills, and wishes to be carried back witli us for 
the purpose of rejoining hin.” 

The man promised to obey punctually ; and the jus- 
tice, returning to the boy, spoke to him once more, as 
if in passing, saying, “ Well, my good boy, you shall 
do justas you like. Upon second thoughts, I am going 
back to Moorhurst and Uppington, and you can either 
go away by yourself and find out your friends, or you 
can come with me, and I'll feed you well by the way. 
‘Think about it, and let Master Constable know.” 

The boy’s face brightened in a moment, and he said 
at once, “ Oh, I will go with you.” 

There was so much to be done, however, before the 
justice could set out, and it wes nearly dark ere, leay- 
ing the scene of so many sad and horrible events in the 
hands of the officers of the county, he took his way 
back over the hills with the reverend gentleman, who 
once more kindly invited him to his house, 

All the farmers accompanied them, no one choosing 
to separate from the rest at that hour, with the. know- 
ledge that Franklin Gray and his band were free, and 
in the vicinity. The boy Jocelyn, mounted behind the 
constable, was carefully watched, but he showed not 
the slightest inclination to escape, and, when arrived at 
the parsonage, ate a hearty supper in the kitchen, and 
fell asleep by the fireside. 

He was roused about eleven o’clock to accompany the 
coustable toa garret chamber which had been prepared 
for them, and in five minutes he was asleep again: but 
when his companion woke, an hour or twoafter daylight 
on the following morfing, no Jocelyn was to be found, 
though the door was still locked, and the room was in 
the third story. There were found, indeed, the window 
partly open; the traces of small feet along a leaden 
eutter ; the branch of a tall elmn, which rested against 
one corner of the house, cracked through, but not com- 
pletely broken; and the fragments of glass at the top of 
the wall neatly and carefully pounded into powder with 
a large stone. 

‘These were the only traces of the boy’s flight that 
could be discovered; but these were quite sufficient for 
Mr. Justice Whistler; and after chiding the constable 
severely for sleeping so soundly, he turned to the cler- 
gymanr, saying, “It is very evident that this man is 
still in the neighbourhood, and is on this side of the 
hills. Let me beg you, my good sir, to keep a good 
watch in every direction till I come back, which will 
be to-morrow evening. I think it better, now, to go on 
myself, in order to see old Lord Denemore, who lies 
dangerously ill, and to break to him the news of his 
son’s death, which, if I judge rightly, may at the pre- 
sent moment be a matter of the greatest importance to 
him and many others.” 

The justice breakfasted, and then proceeded on his 
journey. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


We must now return to the conversation whickywas 
oing on at the Pectory of Danemore between Mr. 
Welyn, Sir Walter Herbert, and him whom we shall 

still call Henry Langford, in the fear that he should 
ever establish his claim to any higher title; and the 


took place therein was occasioned by the arrival of Mr. 
Justice Whistler, bearing with him the sad account of 
ail that had occurred in consequehce of the expidition 
which he himself led against Franklin Gray. 

Putting down his hat upon the table, the feather 
band of which was dripping with some rain which had 
now begun to fall, he declared that he believed such 
events had never happened before in any civilized coun- 
try; and he related, with no inconsiderable degree of 
real feeling, the death of poor Mona Gray.’ For a 
time sensations of awe, and grief, and astonishment 
suspended every other feeling in the bosoms of his 
hearers; but he himself, who had cast off the first im- 
pression under the influence of a good night’s rest and 
a long heavy ride, recalled the rest of the party to other 
thoughts by making Langford a low baw, and saying, 
“Under existing circumstances, I suppose I may con- 
gratulate you, sir, upon your undisputed succession to 
the title of the Earl of Danemore.” 

Langford replied that he certainly intended at once 
to assume that title, though he believed it would not be 
undisputed ; and Mr. Evelyn, who had a great inclina- 
tion for doing business under all circumstances, imme- 
diately proceeded to take into consideration the change 
which the news that they had just received might pro- 
duce in Langford’s position. Judging that it might be 
as well to engage the acuteness of Mr. Justice Whist- 
ler in their service, as least as far as seeking for the 
lost papers was concerned, he opened the matter to that 
respectable magistrate, and held out to him such cogent 
inducements for exerting himself to the utmost in the 
business in hand, that the justice, though he represented 
the importance and necessity of his presence in London, 
agreed to leave all business there to his colleagues, and 
devoted himself to tie object in view. 

Langford heard this arrangement without saying 
anything, and without giving any encouragement to 
Mr. Justice Whistler to remain; for, in truth, he had 
his own views upon the subject, and had already deter- 
mined what course to pursue, feeling perfectly sure that 
the lost papers were in the possession of Franklin Gray, 
and that any efforts of Mr. Justice Whistler for the re- 
covery of those papers would retard, if not utterly pre- 
vent, the attainment of their object. 

He took care, therefore, to give no hint, either of his 
own purposes,or his suspicions as to the Hands into 
which the papers had fallen, but at once turned to ano- 
ther part of the subject, saying, “In the first place, Mr. 
Evelyn, as it is my full intention to deal openly and 
straightforwardly in this business altogether, I think it 
may be necessary immediately to send a note to Sir 
Henry Heywood, informing him of the terrible fate 
which has befallen my unhappy brother, and begging 
to mect him here, to confer more fully on the subject 
to-morrow morning.” 

The note was accordingly written and sent; and Sir 
Henry, who fancied himself considerably nearer to his 
object in consequence of the death of Lord Harold, re- 
turned a gracious answer, and appointed ten o’clock on 
the following day for the conference. Sir Walter Her- 
bert then proceeded to Moorhurst; but, although Lang- 
ford felt a longing desire to pass one more evening of 
tranquility with her he loved best in the library of the 
calm old Manor House, he would not leave the sad 
dwelling where the body of his father lay, but remained 
there during the night. 

By ten o’clock the next morning Sir Walter had re- 
turned, and the arrival of Sir Henry Heywood soon fol- 
lowed. He was now, however, accompanied by a law- 
yer, and, on his entering the room, Langford imme- 
diately, in plain and courteous language and few words, 
announced to Lim the situation in which he stood, as 
son of the late Earl of Danemore, by his private mar- 
riage with Eugenie de Beaulieu. 

Sir Henry Heywood had not lost his time since his 
arrival in the neighbourhood of Danemour Castle, and, 
by one means or another, had collected a very accurate 
knowledge of Langford’s situation, and the points in 
whigh his claim was strong or defective. 

_“ Sit,” he said, in reply, “ what you have just asserted 
may be, and, indeed, very probably is correct. You are 
a likely young gentleman; bear a strong resemblance 
to the late earl, and so forth. I have nothing to say 
against the fact of the earl being your father, or of your 
mother being a very virtuous lady; but all I have to say 
is, that such assertion are good for nothing in law with- 
out proofs of the fact. If you will do me the honour 
to show me the registry of your father’s and mother’s 
marriage, a certificate to that effect from the hands of 
the clergyman who married them, the attestation of the 
proper witnesses, or, in short, satisfactury legal proofs, 
I shall make you a very low bow, and congratulate you 
on your accession to the title of Earl of Danemore. 
Till then, however, by your leave, I shall assume that 
title myself, and, acting as heir to the late peer, take 
possession of everything to which the law gives me a 
claim.” 

“ Jn regard to taking possession of anyting, sir,” re- 
plied Langford, “ be my elaim what it will, I think you 
will find yourself barred by my father’s will” 

“Then let it be produced, sir, let it be produced,” 
said Sir Henry Heywood, with some degree of irritable 
sharpness; “we have heard a great deal about this will; 
let it be produced.” 

“Certainly, sir,” replied Mr. Evelyn; “here it is. 
But, before it is opened, we will call in, if you please, 
the witnesses who heard every word of it read over to 
the earl, and who saw him sign it. I think also that 
his principal servants had better be pressent.” 

What he suggested was agreed to. Tho small room 
of the rectory was nearly filled; and while Langford, 
with feelings of deep grief, perhaps we might even say 
despondeney, sat at the table shading his eyes with his 
hand, and Sir Henry Heywood, seated on the other side, 
shut his lips close, and looked full in Mr, Evelyn’s face, 
the lawyer, afler all due formalities, proceeded to read 
the will aloud. 

In the first place, it ordained as private and speedy a 
burial of his body as possible. In the next, it provided 
liberally for ail the servants. It then went on to leave 
to his son Edward, heretofore erroneously called Lord 
Harold, a large independent fortune, which was to re- 
vert, in case of his death without issue, to the person 
whom next he named; that person was his eldest son, 
Henry, by his first wife, Eugenie de Beaulieu, whom he 
had married privately the year before the Restoration. 

Under the skilful management of Mr. Evelyn, nothing 
had been left undone to show that Langford was the 
person to whom he alluded, and to render the wording 
of the carl’s will the most solemn acknowledgement of 
his marriage and declaration of his son’s legitimacy. 
With all these precautions, the earl went on to leave to 
him every part of his vast furtune not otherwise dis- 
posed of; noticing the estates attached to the title of 
Earl of Danemore only as coming to him of necessity. 
The three executors were then appointed, as hal been 
before announced, and the will terminated with the sig- 
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The reading of this document called forth a burst of 
angry vehemence from Sir Henry Heywood, which 
might have proceeded farther had it not been re 
instantly by a murmyr of indignation which ran through 
all present. 

gford, however, himself, was the coolest of the 
party ; and, as soon as the reading of the will was con- 
cluded, he said, “Sir Henry Heywood, in the present 
state of feeling experienced by all parties, thé tess dis- 
cussion that takes place, of course, the better. You 
are now satisfied as to who are the executors; but I 
think it will be better, till after the funeral is over, to 
remove none of the seals which have been placed ;- and 
I doubt not that this reverend gentleman and Sir Walter 
Herbert will agree with me in that view. . You will, of 
course, be present at the funeral; and 1 doubt not that, 
on that sad occasion, we shall all meet more calmnly. 
For the present, I wish you good-morning;” and, so 
saying, he bowed to the party and left the room. 

Sir Henry Heywood remained, and would fain have 
entered into the discussion of many points, both with 
Sir Walter and Mr. Evelyn, but: neither were at all in- 
clined to gratify him in that respect; and he retired, 
declaring that he would certainly attend the funeral ; but 
that, before that time, he would have such legal autho- 
rity from London as would enable him to maintain his 
just rights against any conspiracy which might be 
formed to oppose them. Sir Walter Herbert coloured 
and raised his head at the word conspiracy with signs 
of ill-repressed indignation; but Mr. Evelyn laid his 
hand upon his arm, saying, “ He is a disappointed man, 
Sir Walter, and has privilege of angry words.” 

On the measures that were taken by Sir Henry Hey- 
wood we will not dwell, nor will we pause even for a 
moment on the melancholy ceremony of committing to 
dust the bodies of the Earl of Danemore and his younger 
son. Langford, although between him and the dead 
there existed none of those endearing ties which gather 
round the heart in the tender intercourse of early years 
—though his affections towards them was not, like the 
rich shells which we find embedded in the coral rock, 
joined to the things it clung to by the accumulated love 
and associations of years—-still could not help feeling 
deeply and painfully as he laid the father and the brother 
in the grave, and took the dark farewell of his last 
earthly kindred. 

Sir Henry Heywood had by this time learned so far 
to restrain -himself that nothing disagreeable occurred; 
and from the-vault the whole party turned their steps, 
not to the rectory, but to one of the large saloons which 
had remained unconsumed in Danemore Castle. There 
two noted lawyers were found waiting for the baronet, 
who immediately addressed himself to Langford, de- 
manding if he distinctly understood him to lay claim 
to the earldom of Danemore. 

“ Distiuctly, sir,” replied Langford. 

“Very well, sir. Then—” interrupted Sir Henry. 

But the other waved his hand and went on, “I do 
most distinctly lay claim to that earldom, sir; but, as I 
wish to do nothing whatsoever that can be considered 
unfair towards you, and shall, in a few days, be able to 
produce the only papers which seem n to con- 
vince you of my right—having at this moment a certain 
knowledge of the person who has taken them—lI shall 
leave the executorial duties under my father’s will en- 
tirely to my excellent friends, who, well advised, will 
deal with you in all justice and all kindness, I am sure. 
I myself am bound upon important business, and, there- 
fore, you will excuse my presence any farther. 1 trust 
in two honourable men, all whose actions I know will 
bear the closest inspection; and I shall feel satisfied 
with and ratify everything that they shall do.” 

A word whispered in the ear of Sir Henry Heywood 
by one of his lawyers made him start a step forward 
ere Langford departed, and say, “ Doubtless, sir, we are 
to expect on your return the production of the papers 
you mention; and, of course, you will be quite willing 
to submit them, as you do the conduet of your friends, 
to the closest inspection.” 

“Quite,” replied Langford, with a calm smile, so 
slightly coloured by contempt that none but an. eager 
and well-qualified appetite could have detected the ad. 
miqture. “Whether I bring back the papers or not, 
Sir Henry, depends upon fortune; or rather, I should 
say, upon God’s will. But certain it is that you judge 
rightly when you think I go to seek them; and that I 
go ‘o seek them where they are to be found, I am quite 
certain. My chance may be to find them or not. I 
give you good-day.” 

Leaving Sir Henry Heywood to follow what course 
he thought fit, and Sir Walter Herbet, with tho rector, 
guided by Mr. Evelyn, and an old, calm, thoughtful, 
experienced, little-speaking lawyer from London, to 
deal with him as they judged advisable, we shall trace 
the course of Henry Langford, who now, followed by 
two servants, one attached to Sir Walter Herbert, and 
the other an old and faithful domestic of his father the 
late earl, took his way abruptly from Danemore Castle, 
but not in the direction which the reader may imagine. 
He rede at once across the country to the little village 
of Moorhust; and, passing over the bridge—because 
the shortest way, through the park, under lately exist- 
ing circumstances, had been closed—he approached the 
Manor House; and leaving his horse, with orders not 
to unsaddle him, in the courtyard, he hurried through 
the house in search of Alice Herbert. 


He found her without much difficulty; and sweet 
and tender were her {feelings on that first meeting, 
alone, and altogether to each other, after a long period 
of distress and anxiety, and the obtrusiveness of'a thou 
sand anxious and busy cares. He told her that-he 
could not go away upon a journcy of some distance and 
of much importance without seeing her, without bidding 
her farewell for the time. He told her again and again 
how deeply and how passionately he loved-her. He 
pressed her again and again to his heart in gratitude 
for past kindness, in the ardour of present affection, in 
the longing apprehension of parting, He took, and 
she granted, all that a noble heart could wish or a pure 
heart could yield; and then, springing upon his horse, 
he once more pursued his way towards the spot which 
the tale of Justice Whistler had pointed ont as that 
where Franklin Gray was likely to be met with. 

He left the village, with the rectory of Mr. Santon 
far to the left, about an hour before sunset; and then 
inquiring his way to the nearest farmhouse—for there 
were neither railroads over deserts nor hotels upen 
mountains in those days—he prepared to repose for the 
night ere he pursued his inquiries on the following 
morning. ‘The people of the farm was kind and civil; 
and, though it put them somewhat out of their way to 
receive a guest with two servants and three horses 
when they expected no such thing, the matter was 
readily arranged, and Langford soon found himself sitting 
ata pleasant country table, whereat ten or twelve people 
were enjoying themselves after the fatigue of the day. 

Langford made himself friends wherever he came by 


the urbanity of his manners, generally ruling as much 
as he wished in all circumstances, by appearing, like 


pressed | the ancient Greek, to yield and to respect. In the pre- 


sent instance he was received with great gladness, and 
was enabled to gain information of every thing that was 
passing throughout the country round by the very fact 
of his making himself at once at hoine arfiong the peo- 
ple; ‘as we have said’ he did, and by seeming to share’ 
their feelings, which soon proved the means of his shat: © 
ing their thoughts. The whole tittle-tattle of the neigh- © 
bourhood was now detailed to him, and he heard every 
particular of the death of his brother. The stopping of 
Mr. Justice Whistler, and his scourging with the sad- 
dle-girths and stirrup-leathers, were also told him, with 
many other interesting details, which seemed to have 
made a deep impression upon the laughter-loving hearts 
of the honest villagers. Nasi 

Langford himself was, in comparison with his. ordi- 
nary moods, sad and gloomy, as he well might be, not” 
so much from anticipation of the future as in reflecting 
upon the past, and upon all the deeds, wrongs, and sor- — 
rows whereon that inevitable past had set its seal for 
ever; and as he approached the spot where his brother 
had fallen, the despondency that he felt was, of course, 
not diminished, Without asking any direct questions 
concerning Franklin Gray, Lan ined tidings 
which made him hesitate in regard to his farther con- 
duct; for, in answer to his enquiries as to whether any 
of the robbers had been captured, the honest farmer— 
who had been one of those that went out against them, 
and, therefore; took a personal interest in the whole af- 
fair—informed him that the band had certainly dispersed, 
each men, it was supposed, taking his separate way 
back to London. Such was the opinion pronounced by 
Mr. Justice Whistler, the farmer said; and Langford 
now learned for the first time that the worthy justice 
had returned to the scene of his former adventurers, and 
was eagerly aiding the local magistrates in the pursuit 
of the robbers, 

He feared, then, that Franklin Gray might thus have 
been driven from the neighbourhood; but, after some 
reflection, an impression took hold of his mind—proba- 
bly springing from the traits of the robber’s character 
which he had seen and marked in better days—that 
Gray would linger, for a time at least, round the spot 
where his unhappy wife was interred; and Langford 
consequently proceeded at once to the little solitary 
burial-ground in which she lay. To it was attached a 
small church, situated at a great distance from any 
other building, high upon the side of the hill, and offer- 
ing once in the week some means of religious instruc- 
tion to the inhabitants of that wild track. He easily 
found the grave of poor Mona Gray, for no one had 
been burried there for many months but herself, ‘and 
every other grave was green. 

The sight of that grave, however, confirmed him in 
the hopeof soon finding Franklin Gray ; for at the head 
were strewed, here and there, some wild flowers, evi- 
dently lately gathered. Justice Whistler, with a heart 
hardened by intercourse with evil things, did not com- 
prehend the character of the robber as Langford did, 
and never dreamed that he would linger near the spot 
where the wife, whom he had himself slain with suc: 
determined premeditation, slept her last sleep. 

Leaving his two servants to watch in the churchyard, 
Henry Langford rode up to the topof the hills, and con- 
tinued his course along the ridge towards the sea ; but, 
ere he had gone half-a mile, he saw something move 
in one of the decp, shadow indentations of the ground, 
and, riding quickly down, he pursued the object as it 
fled before him, taking advantage of everything which 
could conceal it in its flight, doubling round every tree 
and bush, and plunging into each deep dell, But Lang- 
ford caught sight of it sufficiently often to feel sure that 
it was a human being, and he gained upon it also as it 
led him back in its flight towards the churchyard. 

There, however, he lost sight of it again ; but, the 
moment after, a faint cry met his ear, and a shout; and, 
riding on fast, he found the boy Jocelyn in the hands 
of his two servants. The boy was evidently in great — 
terror; and the sound of another voice behind him, 
when Langford spoke as he came up, made him start 
almost out of the hands of the nen who held~ him. 
The sight of Langford’s well know face, however, in- 
stantly made his countenance brighten; and when that © 
gentleman spoke kindly to him, and bade the men let 
him go, the boy came up towards him, bending his head 
and looking gladly in his face, as a favourite dog that 
has been lost for several days runs up, fawning, but yet 
half frightened, towards his master when it returns. 

“ Well, Jocelyn,” said Langford, gazing at him, and 
marking his soiled clothes and somewhat pale and hag- 
gard appearance, “you seem not to have fared very 
richly, my poor boy, since you got away from Justice 
Whistler. Did you find out your master?” 

The boy looked timidly at the two men who stood 
near, then hung down his ‘head, and made no reply. 
Langford bent over him, and said in a low voice, “ Do 
not be frightened, Jocelyn, I am secking no ill, either 
to yourself or your master. Come with me on the hill- 
side, and tell me more. We will leave the men here.” 

“ You must leave your horse behind, then, also,” said 
the boy, in the same low tone, “ if you want to see the 
captain, 2s youu used to do; for he will never let us find 
him if he sees any one coming on horseback.” 

“That I will do willingly,” replied Langford; and, 
throwing the bride to one of the men, he bade then: re- 
main there till he returned, 

Holding the boy Jocelyn by the hand, he then went 
out upon the hillside, questioning him as they walked 

long in regard to Franklin Gray; but, before he would 
answer anything, the boy made him egain and again 
promise that he would not betray his master. "When he 
was satisfied on that-point, he gazed up in Langford’s face 
with a look of deep and anxious sadness, saying, “ Oh, 
you don't know all, Captain Langford. You don’t 
know all !” 

“Yee, my good bo7, I do,” replid Langford ; I have 
heard all the sad story of the people going tuattack your 
master in his house, and his fancying that his wife had be- 
trayedhira,and shooting the person he loved best on earth.” 

“ Ay, poor thing, she is happy,” said the boy 5“ I ara 
sure she is in heaven, for every day since they laid her 
in the churchyard I have strewed what flowers I could 
get upon her grave, and they do not wither there half 
so soon as they do anywhere else. But J am sure it is 
better for her to be there than to see her husband ia 
such a state ag he is now.” ” 

“ What do you mean, Jocelyn ?” demand Langford. © 
“ Grief and remorse for what he has done must, I dare 
say, have had a terrible effect upon your master? but 
you scem toimply something more, What is it that you 
mean ?” 

“ Alas,” replied the boy, “ he is mad, quite mad. It 
is that thet made Harvey and the rest leave him, for 
they found him out after he got away, and joined him 
again; but, both for his sake and their own, they were 


obliged to separate when they found what state he was 
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BROWN’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


in, Bat I am sore he had been mad some time before ; 
for, the day after that wicked man Praga a 
brought; all the, people. upon us, I saw him on 

fire one of his pistols in ie since if he had been shoot- 
ing at something, though thete wasnothing to be seen ; 
and, when he had dene, he looked at the pistol, and said, 
* You are notso dangerous now.” But now he is quite 
wild, and you must take care how you go near him, for 
it is a thouvand to one that he fires at you, and you 
know he never misses his mark.” 4 

“ Whereabout is he ?” demanded Langford. “I won- 
der he has not been discovered.” 

“Oh, he is two or three. miles off, at least,” replied 
the boy; “ in the rocky part of the hills near the sea. 
He never comes about here but at night, when he goes 
to the grave in the churchyard, and moans over it; but 
then, before daylight, he is away again.” 

Langford and the boy walked on, but the two or three 
miles he spoke of proved to be fully five, and, during 
the last mile, the scenery became wild and rugged in 
the extreme, The turf, which had covered the hills 


. farther inland with a smooth though undulating surface, 


was here constantly broken by immense masses of rock, 
sometimes taking the form of high banks and promon- 
tories, with the. tops still soft and grassy; sometimes 
starting abruptly up in fantastic groups outof the ground, 
like the rugged and misshapen columns of some druidi- 
cal temple,. Here and there.a few scattered birch-trees 
varied the scene, and near a spot, where a spring of 
clear water broke from the ground, and wandered down 
in a stream into a valley, three or four fine oaks had 
planted themselves, shelted by a higher ridge of hill 
from the sharp winds of the sea. pee 

As they came near this spot. the boy Jocelyn gave 
a long low whistle, more like the cry of some wild bird 
than any sound from human lips, saying, after he had 
done so, “ He.is often about here at this hour.” 

No answer was returned, however, and they walt 
for nearly another mile, which brought them to the 
high rocks that encircled a bay of the sea. “I should 
not wonder ifhe were here,” said the boy; “ for I some- 
times catch fish for him in this bay, and there are more 
berries and things of that kind about upon the shrubs 
that grow half way down than anywhere else.” 

“Good God! Is that the only food that he obtains?” 
demanded Langford. 

“He has had nothing else,’ said the boy, sadly, 
“ since Harvey and the rest went away. Look there! 
There he is! just below us, a little to the Ieft. Hush! 
Do not let us go quick !” 

Langford laid his hand upon the boy’s arm, and de- 
tained him while he gazed down for two or. three mo- 
ments on the unhappy man who had once been his com- 
paniom and friend in the stirring days of military adven- 

ure. 

It was aterriblesight! The sun was shining bright, 
theugh over the deep blue sky some large detached 
masses of cloud were borne by a soft and equable 
but rapid wind, throwing upon the green bosom of the 
water below, and the rocks and hills round about, deep 
clear shadows, which, as they floated on, left the objects 
that they touched brighter than ever in the sunshine, 
like the shadows which doubt, or suspicion, or gloom, 
or the waywardness of the human heart, will cast upon 
things in themselves beautiful, and which, when the 
mood is gone or the doubt removed, resume at once all 
their splendour. Part of the steep close by Franklin 
Gray was covered with bushes, mingled with some taller 
trees, and over these the shadow of a cloud was flying, 
while he himself sat in the full light upon a small pro- 
jecting piece of the rock. 

Ténderly folded to his bosom, he held his infant with 
both his arms; and, swaying backward and forward, 
while his eyes wandered wildly over the waters, he 
seemed endeavouring to rock it to sleep. A little far- 
ther up, bis horse, his beautiful gray, of which he had 
been so fond, cropped the scanty herbage, with the 
bridle cast upon his neck; and hearing the approach of 
s' rs even before his master, he raised high his 

coud head, and gazed eagerly around. 

“ How does he feed the child ?” demanded Langford, 
in a whisper. 

“ With berries,and anything he can get,” replied the 
boy ; “ he never lets it be out of his arms but to crawl 
round him for a few moments on the turf.” 

“ This is very terrible, indeed,” said Langford ; “but 
he sits there on such a fearful point of the rock, that 
you had better go forward yourself in the first instance, 
and tell him that F am here. The least thing might 
make him plunge over.” 

“ It would not surprise me at all,” replied the boy ; 
“for where he gues I am sure I would not go, and yet 1 
can climb as well as any one.” 

Langiord then withdrew for a few yards, and the boy 
again uttered his low whistle, which was immediately 
answered. After pausing for a moment or two to give 
him time to reach his master, Langford again advanced, 
and saw the boy in eager conversation with Franklin 
Gray, whose eyes were now bent upon the spot where 
he stood. Satisfied that he was prepared for his coming, 
Langford desccnded, though with difficulty, the pre- 
cipitous path which led to the shelf of rock on which 
he stood; and Franklin Gray himself took a step or two 
back from the edge, and came forward to meet him. 
Holding the child still to his bosom with one arm, he 
at first held out his other hand to his old companion; 
bat the next moment, as they came near, he drew it 
suddenly back, gazing upon him with his bright flashing 
eyes, and exclaiming, “No, no! This hand killed your 
father and your brother, and you must pursue me to 
the death.” 

No, Franklin,” replied Lang ‘ord, ina calm and quiet 
tone I pursue you not with any evil intent towards 
you. What you say is true; that hand did slay my 
brother,and aided, perhaps, in taking my father’s life; 
but that hand, too, aided and supported my mother ; and 
my father, not many days before his death, made me 
promise that I would in no degree seek for vengeance 
upon you. He said that he had somehow wronged you 
in early years, and that it was fitting your own hand 
should punish him,” 

“He did, he did wrong me,” eried Franklin Gray. 
“To him I owe all that is evil in my nature. [fe had 
me kidnapped when I was.a boy,and would have fain 
followed the sweet lady he had deserted. He had kid- 
napped and carried me away into the south,and made 
me familiar with blood; and, when I fled ftom him, he 
pursued me as if I had been his slave, but 1 escaped 
from him. And now you—you, Henry, tell me what 
you seek with me? If you come not for vengeance, 
what is it you come for ?” 

“I came,” replied Langford, “ from a personal motive ; 
but I did not expect, Franklin, to find you in this state, 
and the thoughts of myself are swallowed up in pain to 
find you thus.” 

+ What! you mean lemmad!”” burst forth Franklin 
Gray. “It is true § am mad, madder than any that we 

“yscd to see nursed by the Brothers of Charity at Char- 


enton. But what mattersthat? Every one else is as 
mad. as myself, Was not she mad to let me think that 
she had betrayed me? Was she not madder still to 
send me word when she was dying that she had not 
betrayed me, and to pile coals of fire upon my head? 
Was she not mad to die. at all and leave me with this 
infant?” and, sitting down upon the ground, he looked 
earnestly upon the face of the child, which his vehe- 
mence had wakened up from its sleep. 

After pausing for a few. minutes, and’ pressing his 
hand tight upon his brow, he turned to Langford more 
collectedly, saying, * You told me you came here from 
a personal motive. What was it? Speak quickly, 
while ray mind will go straight, for my brain is like a 
horse that has just gone blind, and wavers from one 
| side of the road to the other,” and he laughed wildly at 
his own simiie. 

“The. motive that brought me, Franklin,” replied 
Langford, “ was to obtain from, you the papers which 
you know I have been so long seeking to possess. My 
mother’s marriage, it seems, cannot be proved without 
thera.” 

Franklin Gray started upon his feet, and gazed with 
wild surprise in Langford’s face. “I have them not,” 
he exclaimed ;““ 1 never touched them. Did you, not 
take them? It was your own fault, then, and they were 
burnt with the house. - We rushed out as fast as we 
could go. I knew nothing farther.” 

That he spoke truth. was so evident, that Langford 
instantly determined to say nothing more on the sub- 
ject, though the disappointment caused him a bitter 
pang. Butit was useless to enter into any explanations 
with the unhappy man before him ; and, with the usual 
calm decision of his character, he determined at once 
to apply himself, as far as possible, to see what might 
be done to relieve and comfort him. If he remained in 
England, his life would inevitably be sacrificed to the 
law, notwitstanding his manifest insanity. He him- 
self; under such: circumstanees, could not even intercede 
in his favour, and the only hope of saving him from pub- 
lic execution was to induce him to fly to France, and, 
by giving notice of his condition to some persons of ‘n- 
fluencs there to obtain admission for him into the in- 
stitution which he himself had mentioned, the Brothers 
of Charity at Charenton, who devoted themselves to 
the care of persons in his unhappy situation. All this 
passed through his mind in a moment, and he replied 
to Franklin Gray at once, “ Well, if it be so, it cannot 
be helped ; but now, Gray, to speak of yourself. You 
must be aware that you are here in a very danger- 
ous situation, surrounded by people who are pursuing 

‘ou for the express purpose of bringing you to the 
Scaffold. Would it not be much better for you to fly to 
France ?” 

Franklin Gray gazed in his face for a moment or 
two, then looked up to the sky with a sort of half 
smile, 

“Tt would be better,” he answered, at length; “ it 
would be better, and my passage is even taken in a ship, 
which is to sail, I think in twodays. But what am I 
to do with the child ?” 

“ Oh, I will provide means for its joining you,” re- 
plied Langford ; “ it shall be well taken care of.” 

“T have got a little boat, too, down there,” said Gray, 
in a rambling manner, “which would carry me to the 
ship in no time.” 

Langford looked at the boy Jocelyn with an inquiring 
glance; but the youth shook his head, murmuring in a 
searcely audible tone, “There is no boat.” 

Franklin Gray did not hear him, and was evidently 
occupied with other thoughts. He put his hand again to 
his head, and then turning to Henry Langford, he said, 
“ Henry, we are old companions, and will take you at 
your word. Promise me, as aman and a soldier, that this 
babe shall be well taken care of till he joins me. It is 
a sweet creature, and seldom, if ever, cries. You will 
use it as your own, Henry, in every respect as your 
own.” 

« ¥ will, indeed,” replied Langford; “ I will, indeed; 
but let us think now how you can best be got off to the 
vessel.’ 

But Franklin Gray went on in the same strain: “ And 
poor Jocelyn, too,” he said, laying his hand upon the 
boy’s head; “ you will be kind to him, and breed hin 
as a soldier.” 

“ He had better go with you, Franklin,” replied Lang- 
ford. 

“ No,” answered Franklin Gray. ‘No, I shall be 

better alone ;” and, at the same time, the boy whisper- 
ed to Langford, “Humour him, humour him. { will 
find means to follow him close.” 
“ Will you promise that too?” demanded Franklin 
Gray, but instantly went on without waiting a reply. 
‘‘ Then the baby, too, Henry,” he continued; “ you will 
be very kind to it, and tender, and love it very much ? 
See, it smiles at you. Take it in your arms.” 

Langford took the ehild as he held it out to him. 
Franklin Gray bent down his head and kissed it; then 
laid his two muscular hands upon Langford’s shoulders, 
and gazed gravely and solemnly into his eyes. 

“ Henry,” he said, “your vow is registered in Heaven!” 
and, before Langford could answer him, he burst forth, 
as if witha shout ofexultation,“ Now I am free! Now 
Lam free! Now.I am free !” 

With a sudden spring forward he reached the ledge 
on which he had lately stood, and, without pause, or 
thought, or hesitation, plunged at once over into empty 
air. 

The depth below might be near two hundred feet, and. 
the water of the sea washed the base of the rock, It 
in vain that Langford himself sought, and, with 
aid of his servants and some people that they 
brought to his assistance, spent the whole of that even- 
ing in endeavouring to find the body of Franklin Gray, 
It was not till nearly ten days after that some fishermen 
found a corpse, with marks of much violence about it, 
showing that it must have struck upon the rocks at the 
bottom of the water, lying on a sandy spit that ran out 
from one of the points of the bay. ‘The clothes proved 
it to be that of Franklin Gray, but nobody took any 
pains toidentify itas such. A verdict of found drowned 
was returned hy the coroner’s jury ; and it was burried, 
at Lang/ord’s. expense, close to the side of Mona Gray, 
in the churehyard on the hills, 


CHAPTER XXXVILI. 

Tue road which Langford pursued on his way back 
was that which passed over the moor, as we have be- 
fore mentioned, near the spot called Upwater Mere, and 
thence, descending the hill, separated into two branches 
at a point where, on the one hand, the remains of Dane- 
more Castle, with its wide park and deep woods, were 
to be seen at the distance ef about four miles, aad on 
the other appeared the. graceful little spire of Moorhurst. 
Church, with the manifold roofs and chimneys of the 
Manor House, peeping out of the trees some way in 
advance. 


4 


. John, “ for I had some right, and you have none. And 


Langford, when he reached that spot, which was at 
that period of the evening when the shadows begin to 
grow long, but before the sun has lost any of its power, 
paused, and gazed for several minutes upon the mansion 
of his ancestors, saying to it in his own heart, “ Fare- 
well for ever. The things which were to have given 
you back to me, with all the honours and pride of high 


never mind. It may be bette? as it is. I shall escape 
the haughty temptations of high estate. Alice will not 
love me less; and though it may cost good Sir Walter’s 
heart a pang when he thinks that the legitimacy of my 
birth is not clear to-the eyes of all men, he himself will 
not doubt it. It may cause mine a pang too, that even 
a shade should rest upon my mother’s name ; but 1 have 
done all that could be done.” 

Such were his thoughts, though not perhaps his words, 
as, after gazing for some time upon the castle, he turned 
and directed his horse’s head towards Moorhurst. On 
arriving at the old Manor House, he looked up with 
pleasure to see the smoke curling up above the trees, 
the lattice windows wide open to give adraission to the 
sweet fresh air, and all bearing that air of old comfort 
and calm cheerfulness which it used to do. 

There were several persons, not servants, lingering 
about in the courtyard, however. There was a look of 
some vexation in honest Halliday’s face as he. gave 
Langford admission, and two or three strangers were 
standing in the hall. The events of the last few weeks 
had brought a sort of apprehensiveness upon Langford’s 
heart which sorrow can do even to those who are steel- 
ed against danger; and he asked at once if anything 
were the matter. 

“Ohno. His worship and Mistress Alice are both 
quite well, sir,” replied Halliday, divining Langford’s 
feelings at once. “It is only that they have brought a 
poor fellow up before Sir Walter charged with stealing, 
who I am sure never stole; and that Sir Henry Hey- 
wood, or Lord Danemore, as he calls himself—I hope 
he'll have to uncall himself soon—is pressing to have 
him sent to prison at once. Mistress Alice is up in the 
village. I am glad she is away, poor thing.” 

Langford went on into the library, and passing with- 
out much notice a group of persons around the prisoner 
at the end of the long table, he advanced to Sir Walter, 
who was sitting with Sir Henry Heywood at some dis- 
tance, with a smaller table before them, and some books. 
The knight and the baronet both rose on seeing Lang- 
ford; the one to grasp his hand eagerly, the other to 
make him a low and much more cordial bow than he 
had ever hitherto done. 

“ Pray, sir, may I ask,” he said, immediately, with a 
certain anxious quivering of the lip, but with perfect ci- 
vility, ‘if you have been successful in your search ?” 

“T have not, sir,” replied Langford, straightforwardly ; 
“T have not found what I sought.” 

“Then I presume, sir, that you are not disposed to 
pursue farther your claims in this matter,” rejoined the 
other, in a hesitating manner. 

“ You are quite wrong, sir,” replied Langford; “I 
shall pursue it without delay upon such proofs as are in 
my possession. If it were but for the purpose of elear- 
ing my mother’s fame, I would do so, even if there ex- 
isted no chance of my reeovering my right.” 

“It is a noble feeling, sir,” said Sir Henry, with an 
urbane smile ; “but perhaps there may be a method of 
compromising this affair, Allow me one word with 
you;” and, so saying, he drew Langford aside into the 
recess of one of the windows, “ For my own part,” 
he continued, “I am not ambitious. I am a widower, 
and shall certainly never marry again. I have but two 
daughters; you are a single man—” 

“ But one engaged to be married very shortly,” re- 
plied his auditor, making him a low bow ; and Sir Hen- 
ry, turning on his heel sharply, went back at once to 
Sir Walter Herbert, saying, in a fierce and impatient 
tone, “ Let us proceed with the business befure us at 
once, Sir Walter. I say the man must be committed, 
and I call upon you as a magistrate to do so.” 

“I do not see the case as you do,” answered the good 
Knight of Moorhurst ; and, as he spoke, Langford ap- 
proached the table also, and, raising his eyes to the pri- 
soner, at once recognised the poor half-witted man, silly 
John Graves. Though surprised and grieved, he said 
nothing, having learned in a hard and difficult school to 
govern his first emotions. Standing beside Sir Walter 
Herbert, however, and feeling that internal conviction 
of the man’s honesty and truth which is gained not 
alone from great and significant actions, but from small 
signs and casual traits, which betray rather than display 
the heart, he determined to interpose as far as possible 
in the poor man’s defenee, and not to suffer the over- 
bearing vehemence of Sir Henry Heywood to crush the 
calm simplicity of truth, as overbearing vehemence so 
generally does in this world. 

“Why, Sir Walter Herbert,” exclaimed Sir Henry 
Heywood, in the same sharp tone, “has not the man 
been found earrying out of the ruins of Danemore Cas- 
tle a valuable cup and silver cover? Has he not been 
taken in the very act?” 

“ i took nothing but what was my own,” said Silly 
John, gazing upon Sir Henry Heywood with a shiy look, 
which mingled, in strange harmony, terror, and con- 
tempt, and hatred; I took nothing but what was my 
own, or what ought never to have been there, or what 
no one th¢re has a right to.” 

“ What, then,” exclaimed Sir Henry Heywood, “ you 
took more besides the eup, did you ?” 

“ Ay, that I did,” replied Silly John; “ I took the cup 
because Mistress Bertha brought it to me full of wine 
on the night I was shut up there, in the dark hole un- 
der the tower; and she gave me the cup and all, and 
said I might keep it; and then the fire came, and I lost 
the cup; and so, whenever I was well enough of the 
burns and the bruises, I went back agaim to seek it and 
to take my own.” 

“Send for Mistress Bertha,” said Sir Walter, ina 
loud voice, speaking to one of the attendants at the 
lower side of the room. “She is now in the house, 
which is fortunate.” 

Sir Henry Heywood gnawed his lip, but, as if to fill 
up the time, he asked the prisoner, looking keenly at 
him, “ You acknowledge you took other things out of 
the castle before you were eaught. What were they, 
and what right had you tothem? Yow will see, Sir 
Walter,” he continued, “that whether Danemore Cas- 
tle belongs to me,. or to this gentleman who claims it, 
it is absolutely necessary that we who dispute the pro- 
perty, and you who are executor to the will, should in- 
vestigate aecurately and prosecute vigorously every one 
who abstracts anything from that building. I ask you 
again,’ he added, addressing the half-witted man, 
“what it was you. admit taking, and what claim you 
had thereunto ?”” 

“More ¢laim than you ean show,” answered Billy 


worse than a fox you are, for a fox only seeks a young 
bird out. of the nest, you seck nest and all. Every one 


birth and long ancestry, are lost beyond reach. But| bert. 


knows I speak truth. Every one knows I never told a 
he in my life !” 

“ Ay, that we do, that we do,” cried one or two voices 
at the lower part of the library; but at that instant the 
voice of Sir Henry Heywood was raised, exclaiming,. 
“ Silence, there ; how dare you disturb the court ?” 

* By your leave, Sir Henry,” said Sir Walter Her. 


But at that moment the woman Bertha entered the 
room, with the same cold, calm, and dignified air which 
had become second nature with her, and, gazing round 
with a look of inquiry, but not astonishment, she de- 
“What is wanted with Who sent for 
me 

The next moment, however, her eyes fell upon the 
half-witted man as he stood at the bottom of the table; 
and clasping her hands together with emotion, such as 
no one present had ever seen her display on any pre- 
vious occasion, she exclaimed, “ Good God! is it possi. 
ble! Art thou living? or art thou risen from the dead? 
I thought thou hadst been burnt to ashes in Hubert’s 
Tower, which fell among the first that went down. I 
dared not even mention thy name, for thy confinement 
there, and the dreadful fate that I thought had befallen 
thee, were too terrible, were too awful for thonght even 
to rest upon! But now thou art come to life again to 
bear witness of the truth; and yet,” she added, sorrow- . 
fully, “they will not hear his testimony, for they will 


say he is mad; that he has been mad for years.” 

“ Never you fear that, Mistress Bertha,” said the half. 
witted man. “The foxes let me out before they set 
fire to the house; and I never forget anything; so, 
while they were fighting and tearing each other to 
pieces, I went and fingered—what do you think?” 

“The papers ! the papers!” exclaimed Bertha, 
screaming with joy. 

“ Ay, even so,” said the half-witted man, thrusting 
his hand into his breast. “I found the key upon the: - 
floor of the room, and I opened the hole in the wall and 
took them out.” 

“ What right had you with them?” thundered Sir 
Henry Heywood, who had sat by, no unconcerned spec- 
tator of the scene. “ What right had you with anything 
in that place? You confess robbery !” 

“What right had I with them!” exclaimed Silly 
John, with a wild laugh. “ Why, you are as foolish as 
if you had been born before Noah’s flood! Wasn't 
there the leaf of the register which they cut out of my 
own register-book just about the time I first went mad, 
when I was usher of Uppington Grammar-school, and 
clerk of the parish ? and did not that make me madder 
than before? Who had any right to the leaf but I? 
and there it is!” and he spread out upon the table an 
old yellow leaf of paper, written over both sides with 
pale ancient ink, and bearing the traces of many fold- 
ings. 

“Tt is a falsehood! a forgery !” exclaimed Sir Henry 
Heywood. “It is got up for the occasion! It is a con- 
spiracy! Let me see the sheet!” and he started for- 
ward to snatch it from the table; but at that moment 
Mr. Evelyn the lawyer stepped in before him, and laid 
his hand firmly upon it. 

“ By your leave, sir,” he said, “ this valuable docu- 
ment is fingered by nobody. Do not bend your brows 
on me, sir. Iam firm! Clerk, take up the document,. 
and be you respohsible for it! If Sir Henry chooses to- 
bring this business into court, he may; but, if he will 
take my advice, he will listen to a few quiet words. 
While thinking that my noble client and patron, the 
young Earl of Danemore, here present,” and he pointed 
to Langford, “ would certainly obtain this same docu- 
ment from another source, I busied myself eagerly to 
obtain every collateral testimony which could prove the 
identity of the leaf that had been so nicely extracted 
from the register ; and I have here, under my hand, the 
certificates of five marriages which took piace in that 
same year in the parish of Uppington which are not 
now to be found in the volume of the register, but 
which will be found, I will answer for it, in the leaf that 
is now produced, ‘This will be confirmation beyond all 
doubt if it be so, Clerk, compare the papers !” 

“ Oh, but that is all nonsense, Master Turny,” cried 
Silly John ; “ there’s no need of comparing anything. 
Was not I clerk of the parish myself, and witness of 
the marriage? And, besides, here’s the certificate of 
the marriage in the Rey. Jonathan Whattle’s own hand.. ° 
Anybody in the place will swear to the drunken par-° 
son's handwriting. ‘The only difference was that it was 
more crooked and shaky when he was sober than when. 
be was drunk; and here’s my own handwriting to it, 
as I used to write in those days. Godhelp me! I’ve 
nearly forgotten how to write now. And then there’s 
Mistress Bertha’s there; her hand is to it too, and a 
Frenchman’s hand that was witlr them at the time. I 
remember very well, And here’s another paper be- 
sides, written in a tongue I don’t understand, which is 
al] the more likely to prove a matter of moment. God 
help us all; we’re as blind as kittens of three days old, 
and ean tell nothing of what will happen to us at the 
end of the nine.” 

“Sir,” said the clerk, who had been busily looking’ 
over the papers, “I find all these extracts placed at in- 
tervals im the leaf of the register before me. ‘There arc 
nine or ten others too, which could doubtless easily be 
traced. Shall I send for the register of Uppington to» 
compare the book and the leaf?” 

“TIteis unnecessary, sir, it is unnecessary,” said Sir 
Henry Heywood, making a virtue of necessity, “ My 
lord the Earl of Danemore, I congratulate you on your 
unexpected accession to such honours and so much 
weulth, ‘Fhat you have cast me out from them, I for- 
give you, Disappointed I must feel; but that disap- 
pointment, believe me, proceeds more from affection for 
my two poor girls, whose inheritance will be but their 
father’s sword, useless in their hands, and their mo-. 
ther’s virtues, which God grant may adorn them always,. 
than from the loss of rank and wealth to: myself. Sir, 
I give you good-morning, and leave you.” 

“Stop a moment, Sir Henry Heywood,” said Lang- 

ford ; “a word in your ear before you go.” ‘That word 
was spoken in a moment, but Sir Henry Heywood’s. 
fuce was-in that moment lighted up with joy, and, grasp- 
ing Langfurd’s hand in both his own, he exclaimed, 
“ Indeed, indeed, my lord, you are too generous!” 
“ Not so, Sir Henry,” replied Langford ;. “for the pre-- 
sent, adieu. We will mect to-morrow ‘at Danemore 
Castle, and all shall be settled entirely, Mr. Evelyn, 
pray arrange the rest of the matters that are to be set- 
tled here. Sir Walter,” he added, in a lower tone,. 
“there is some one whom I would fain see, in this mo- 
ment of joy and agitation, before I say a word more te 
any one.” 


Walter. “Let us go!” 
They went out, and proceeded to the ladies’ with+ 
drawing-room, where they found Alice, with her beau- 


tiful eyes raised anxiously towards the door. As soom 
as she saw Langford she sprang up to meet him, wsith 
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“She must have returned by this time,” said Sir (" 
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BROWN’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


‘ 


the whole pure, unrestrained joy of her heart beaming 
forth upon that lovely face. 

“ Alice,” said Sir Walter, with a touch of his kindly 
stateliness, “this is the Earl of Danemore !” 

“ Your own Henry, ever dearest Alice,” said Lang- 
ford, casting his arms round her; and then, while he 
held her to his bosom with one hand, he extended the 
other to Sir Walter, “ Most excellent and generous 
friend, I have never yet asked your consent with my 
own lips, Do you give her to me? Will you part with 
this great, this inestimable treasure ?” 

“I will give her to you, Henry,” replied Sir Walter, 
“ with all my heart and soul. I will give her to you, 
bat I will not part with her. I must have a garret in 
the castle, my dear boy! ‘There, there, I give her to 
you. She is yours. God’s blessing and her father’s 
be upon your heads !” 

So saying, he clasped their hands im each other, and 
they were happy. 


CAHOKIA, 


A LEGEND OF THE OLDEN TIME IN fLLINOIs. 


BY JOHN RUSSELL, OF BLUFFDALE. 


“Land of the West !—thine early prime 
Fades in the flight of hurrying time ; 
Thy yet unwritten annals hold 
Of many a daring deed the story ! 

Man's might of arm hath here been tried, 
And woman’s glorious strength of soul.” 


On the left bank of the Mississippi, some six or seven 
miles below St. Louis, is the French hamlet of Canoxia.% 
Its snow-white cottages, peeping out from the dark fo- 
jiage of the walnut, the honey locust, the broad-leayed 
linden, and other shade trees, present a striking picture 
of rural simplicity and calm enjoyment. When seen 
from the deck of a steamboat, on a bright spring morn- 
ing, when the early song of the mocking-bird comes 
mellowed over the water,and every breath of air is 
fragrant with the wild flowers of the prairie, a view of 
this quiet hamlet can never be forgotten. The passen- 
ger obtains but a glimpse of it before the swift boat has 
left it in the distance ; yet, often will it come, unbidden, 
to his memory, like some sweet vision of childhood, or 
the scenes of a bright, but half-remembered dream. 

Neither the rage of speculation, nor the insatiable 
thirst of gain, under any of the thousand forms it as- 
sumes, has yet disturbed the repose of these contented 
villagers.—They still retain the simplicity of manners, 
the customs and language; and, what is worth them 
all, the same joyousness of heart that their ancestors 
brought from the sunny banks of their native Loire. 

At every step, you are reminded of early times. The 
quaint style of their cottages, not a few of which have 
battled with the storms of more than a century,—the 
moss-grown church, erected in 1698, and the church- 
yard, in which 


“The rade forefathers of the hamlet sleep,”— 


are objects of deep interest, and viv'dly recall the “olden 
times.” The bell that hangs in their church was brought 


fron France by the first colonists, Generation after 
generation has heard it announce the hour of prayer, 
listened to its merry peal on days of festivity, and heard 


it sound the mournful knell of the departed. The mar- ' 


ble font that holds the consecrated water—the hewed 
fioor of the church—the rude und fantastic carvings 
around the altar and the confvssional, are al} memorials 
of an age long past. 

The origin of this settlement is eharacteristic of the 
bold and adventurous spirit that distinguished the reign 
of Louis Fourteenth. La Salle, a distinguished member 
vf the slandered and persecuted order of Jesuits, had 
ikcended the chain of North American Lakes, and dis- 
covered the country through which flows the Illinois. 
His glowing description of the prairies, forests, rivers, 
and hospitable natives of this region, was read in every 
department of France. The pastor of a small village 


founding a colony, and, especially, of planting the ban- 
ner of the cross in so lovely a portion of the new vvorld, 
easily inspired his affectionate flock with his own glow- 


two hundred and thirty-nine, to accompany him. ‘The 
emigrants were composed of ali ages, from the venera- 
ble patriarchs of the village, to the tender infant. 


exercising all the trades most valued in a new and dis- 
tant colony. 
No disaster attended their passage across the Atlantic, 
Landed on the shores of the new world, they were yet 
distant frony their intended home. Stemming the rapid 
current of the Mississippi for more than one thousand 
niles, they fuund the country visited by La Salle, and 
obtained permission to settle upon a delightful spot, to 
which they gave the name of Cahokia, in honor of the 
chieftain who had received and treated them with so 
much kindness. 
In a few years, the colonists had given to their set- 
tlment the appearance of a European village, and won, 
by a rigid practice of justice in all their dealings, the 
tntire confidence and good-will of the ncighbouring 
tribes, For a long series of years, with no defence but 
the uniform adherence to the laws of kindness and fair 
dealing, Cahokia stood alone in the bosom. ef the un- 
bounded west, the only abode of civilized man, surround- 
ed on every side by powerful and war-like tribes of sa- 
vages, 

The high and holy principles that guided the little 
band of the May Flower; and,more than all, the splen- 
did results that flowed from the settlement of Plymouth, 
have invested the “ Pilgrim Colony” with a sublimity 
of character that is awarded tono other. In the his. 
tory of Cahokia, however, are incidents fraught with the 
‘ost thrilling interest. Few of these incidents are 


the Cahokians. ‘I'o one who thoroughly understands 
their language, and is fond of # legendary lore,” a richer 
banquet can hardly be devised than sitting at the winter 
evenigg hearth of one of the venerable fathers of Caho- 


kia, and listening to “a tale of the times of old.” Partly 
‘rom this source, and partly from an old manuscript 
till in my possession, belonging to one of the principal 
milies of that village, I have obtained the following 


arrative 


Never had the people of Cahokia seen a happier day 


gli¢ church, and was regarded by these villagers 
' the y of that joyous season of the year. Every 
ung conspired to render it happy. The soft, bland air 
Was loaded with the fragrance of ‘a thousand flowers 
to Tess genial regions. The sky was clear 


'| flock, he silently breathed a prayer that these, his chil- 


on the banks of the Loire, animated with the desire of 


ing cnthusiasm, and persuaded them, to the number of 


Among them were artizans provided with the means of 


known, even to the people in the immediate vicinity of 
their village, who are ignorant of the native language of 


n the third of May, 1697. It was a high festival of 


tracktess heavens, hardly moving his wing, seemed to 
P@rticipate in the general happiness. On one side of 
the village, the smooth, green prairie extended away off 
till it mingled with the deep blue of the horizon. Blos- 
soms of every hue were scajtered over this wide, inter- 
Minable plain of verdure; and the soft, dreamy sound 
of the humming-bird, and the wild bee, flitting from 
flower-to flower, was in unison with the scene. To 
look around upon the first freshness of vegetation; to 
gaze upon the unclouded heavens, and to breathe the 
pure bland air, was to be happy. 
* * * * 
The day was fast drawing to its close, yet the rural 
games, the dance, and other amusements, were still con- 
tinued on the open greén in the centre of the village. 
The aged were seated in the porch of a house opposite, 
enjoying the scene with high zest, and engaging, ‘oc- 
casionally, in amusements suited to their years. Th 
merry notes of the violin—the noise of athletic sports, 
and the loud laugh—told how vivid was the enjoyment. 
Father Ambrose, their venerated pastor, who had pass- 
ed most of the day in his closet, approached the group 
of dancers. He paused and gazed upon them with a 
look of paternal affection, till the tears filled his eyes. 
To the guilty and impenitent, he was stern, and even 
terrible; bat he loved to promote the innocent enjoy- 
ment, even of a child. Gazing around upon his happy 


dren, might all be admitted into that paradise where 
happiness is eternal. At that moment a man rushed 
wildly towards the assembled villagers, and exclaimed, 
in the most appalling tones of the human voice, A LA 
portE!! a la porte! ! [to the gate! to the gate!} and 
overcome with fatigue and terror, fell senseless to the 
earth. Every sound of merriment was hushed in an 
instant, and this scene of rural felicity changed to one 
of fear and consternation. For a minute, the silence of 
death prevailed. The priest quiekly recovered his pre- 
sence of mind, and in a voice that enforced instant obe- 
dience, ordered two men ‘to bar the gate then, as if 
fearful of trusting the execution of so important a com- 
mand, to any but himself, rushed passed them. In a 
few minutes, the massy gute was barred, and otherwise 
strongly secured. The priest returned to the spot where 
he had left the people clustered around the stranger, 
and found him just recovering his consciousness. Wav- 
ing his hand to still the tumult and repress the crowd, 
‘ather Ambrose calmly requested him to explain the 
cause of his sudden appearance and alarming exclama- 
tion, and aequaint them with what they had to fear. 
The man who had produced this sudden alarm, was 
St. Etienne. He had resided for several years past, as 
a trader, with a large and warlike tribe of the Illini, 
whose principal town was about fourteen miles distant, 
on the head waters of Loup creck. He briefly explain- 
ed that a quarrel having arisen between himself and the 
brother of the chief, the Indian gave him a blow. Fran- 
tic with rage at the indignity, he plunged his knife into 
the bosom of the savage, and laid him dead at, his feet. 
No one was present but an aged and feeble warrior, 
whose shrill cry awoke him to a full sense of the rash 
deed he had committed. 

He knew the vindictive character of the Indians too 
well to expect any thing from their mercy. Instant 
flight offered the only hope of escaping a death by tor- 
tures, the most lingering and excruciating. He judged 
that by exerting his powers to the utmost, he could 
reach the village of bie conntrymen in advance of his 
pursucrs. 

In this attempt he had succeeded, but his triumph 
and exultation were of short continuance. 

The relation of St. Etienne was by no means calcu- 
lated to quiet the alerm his sudden appearance and ex- 
clamation had excited. The young chief whose last 
surviving brother had fallen by the hand of a French- 
man, was known to the Cahokians as a daring and suc- 
cessful warrior, almost the idol. of his tribe who would 
not fail of revenging, to the utmost, the slightest insult 
offered him. That any concession would appease them, 
short of giving up St. Etienne to their vengeance, none 
was se ignorant of the Indian character as to expect. 
Would their revenge be satisfied, even with the blood of 
this unfortunate man, or any thing short of the exter- 
mination of his countrymen? The opinion that the 
whole village would be sacrificed, spread rapidly among 
the people, and gained universal belief. Cries and la- 
mentations now arose on every side. Mothers were 
seen with their children gathered around them, bewail- 
ing their fate, in tones of the deepest despair :—Others, 
stupified with the intensity of their fears, gazed with a 
wild and fixed stare, upon vacancy :—Others, again, al- 
ternately heaped execrations upon the head of St. 
Etienne, and implored protection of the Virgin. Dur- 
ing this time, the men had grouped themselves together 
apart from the rest, and in a low voice were holding a 
consultation. ‘The opinion that an assault would be 
made upon the village, was unanimous. 

The Indians were nearly distitute of fire arms,. and 
the town was surrounded with high and strong palisa- 
does, yet defeat was mevitable, ‘The Indians were vast- 
ly superior to them in numbers, and though the seige of 
Cahokia might possibly be prolonged for days, and even 
weeks, its,inhabitants had no chance of escaping ulti- 
mate defeat and extermination, But one solitary hope 
of escaping the doom impending over them remained. 
Possibly by delivering up St. Etienne to the savages, 
they would satiate their revenge upom him, and spare 
his countrymen. At first, this suggestion was-confined 
to distant hints and allusions, He was a Frenehman— 
their own countryman—had knelt with them at the 
same altar, and they felt that to deliver him up to the 
lingering tortures that awaited him, was unmanly. 
The suggestion of surrendering him into the hands of 
the savages was overheared by one of the women, who 
immediately communicated it to the rest. ‘They seized 
upon this hope, faint as it was, with the grasp of the 
drowning. It seemed, in their excited imaginations, 
like a sudden reprieve from the fate which they wore a 
moment before lamenting with all the bitterness of des- 
pair. Joining themselves to the group of mea, they 
clamored loudly for the adoption of that measure. St. 
Etienne, said they, has no wife and no child to la:nent 
sea it is better that he should die than our chil- 

n. 

Happy that they could plead the entreaties of their 
wives in the extinuation of the measure, the men ;.nan- 
imously agreed to surrender the unfortunate F) :nch- 
man. 

During this discussion, so deeply had the mindy of 
all been absorbed, that. no attention was paid to ‘t. 
Etienne. Every eye was turned to the place where he 
had seated himself on the ground, but no St. Etienne was 
there. Enquiries passed rapidly ftom one to another, 
but without success. Search was instituted, and every 
building, every corner and nook of the village thorough- 
ly examined. He had fled. It was evident that he had 
overheard enough of the consultation to foresce its: re- 


cloudless; aud the hawk, as he sailed along the 


When his escape became certain, the scene that fol- 
lowed baffles description. The whole population, old 
and young, had again collected on the open green’ in 
the centre of the village. Too deeply interrested to re- 
main at home, moved by one impulse, all rushed to this 
spot to learn their fate. ‘The last ray of hope was now 
extinguished. The escape of St. Etienne would enflame, 
still more, the vengeful spirif of the Indians. Defeated 
in their revenge upon him, they would not fail of wreak 
ing tenfold vengeance upon his countrymen, « 

But one short hour had élapsed since the little green 
upon which they now stood, bewailing their fate, was 
the scene of merryment and festivity. The violin and 
other. instruments of holiday sports were now neglected 
upon the ground where they had been thrown in the 
first transport of alarm. How loathsome the sight of 
these and of every thing that reminded them of their 


The | late rejoicing. 


In the group assembled on the public square were 
men who had followed the victorious standard of Louis 
the Great. All were Frenchmen, and knew how to 
die valiantly. As they looked around upon their wives 
and children, and thought how very soon they would 
fall into the power of the merciless, and their village be- 
come a blackened spot on the boundless prairie, they felt 
the sickness of heart which the brave feel when valor 
is of no avail. 

The sun was now fast approaching the long line of 
hills that bound the western horizon. As if in moc- 
kery of their agony, every thing around them wore an 
aspect of more than usual loveliness. When the broad 
disk of the sun slowly touched the edge of the horizon, 
every eye was riveted upomitin silence. All stood mo- 
tionless, gazing upon it as it sunk lower and lower. 
When the last ray of his upper edge disappeared, a low, 
wailing sob, arose among the assemblage, as if all were 
conscious that they had seen this glorious luminary for 
the last time. 

Knowing that oceupation, if otherwise useless, would 
tend to withdraw their minds, in some measure, from 
the contempation of their wretchedness, father Ambrose 
exhorted the people to employ every possible means of 
guarding against a surprise of the enemy. At his sug- 
gestion, sentinels were posted along the line of palisades 
that enclose the town, and variots duties assigned to 
others, ‘These offices performed, the remaining people 
returned in silence to their homes. 

It is only when bereft of all aid from man that the 
human heart feels its entire dependence upon heaven. 
In such an hour, few are so unbelieving as not to im- 
plore assistance from on high. No matter what may 
be the creed of the supplicant, or in what rude language 
it may be uttered, the supplication of the broken and 
contrite heart was never offered in vain. Itreaches the 
Father of Mercies, and though hope may not be given, 
a calm is diffused in its stead, and strength, equal to the 
trial, is given to the drooping heart. ’ 

Around the altar, at the confessional, along the aisle, 
and in every other part of the church, prayers were 
heard, mingled with half suppressed sobs and groans. 
Many remained all night on their knees. Others, cheer- 
ed by the hope which the performance of this duty in- 
spired, returned once more to the solitude of their own 
homes, and when their confidence became less strong, 
returned again to seek comfort anew, 

Besides keeping a strict watch during the night along 
the whole line of palisadoes, preparations were making 
to vapel the oxpeoted midnight 
tor, who had devoted the night thus far to the conso 
tion of those who repaired to the church, exhorted them 
to repentance, and mingling his prayers with those of 
his flock, silently and secretly left the altar, and bent 
his steps towards a low cottage on the outskirts of the 
village. A faint light gleamed from a crevice in the 
wall, He gave a gentle knock, and was admitted into 
a small room in which was arude altar. A single lamp 
was burning upon it, easting its waning, melancholy 
gleams upon a crucifix and a picture of the Virgin. ‘Fhe 
tenants of this cottage were two females, the elder a 
venerable matron, and the other about sixteen. It was 
evident they had passed the night before the altar. 

These females, from their age and mutual affection, 
might have been supposed to sustained the relation of 
‘mother and daughter, but such they were not. Neither 
of them had a relative in the new world. Eulalie, the 
younger, was an orphan. Her parents died on the pas- 
sage and bequeathed their infant daughter to Father 
Ambrose, Faithfully had he fulfilled the duties of guar- 
dian and parent to this child. From the first dawn of 
her opening mind he had carefully instilled into it the 
precepts of virtue and religion. . Her education was far 
superior to that of most females, and the winning soft- 
ness of her manners, the elegance of her form and fea- 
ures, would have excited admiration in any circle of 
Paris. No ehild ever felt: more filial affection for a pa- 
rent than Eulalie did for this venerated old man. Often 
had she wept in secret at the thought that a few years 
more would deprive her of her aged friend and benefac- 
tor. 

His visit at that hour, though. unexpected, was joy- 
fully weleome. The events of the day and prospects 
before them, were briefly discussed. Father Ambrose 
dwelt with eloquence upon the duty and happiness of 
sacrifising every thing, even life, to prevent the destruc- 
tion of the vilage. 1t was evident that a plan for savy 
ing the town from destruction had suggested :tself to 
his mind, but a plan so painful and revolting to his feel- 
ings that he was unable to command sufficient firmness 
to name. A vague and undefinable presentment arose 
in the mind of Eulalie, excited, probably, by the mys- 
terious language of the priest, that she herself was des- 
tined to bear a conspicuous part in some effort to save 
her countrymen. Looking up tenderly into the face of 
her venerable benefactor, while tears bedewed her‘Own, 
she expressed a willingness even to die for the security 
of her friends. ‘The priest was overcome with this evi- 
dence of her generous devotion. Throwing himself up- 
on his knees before the altar, he remained a moment in 
silent prayer, then rising and laying his hands upon her 
head, gave her his blessing, and, unable to repress his 
emotions, rushed out of the house. 

The first faint streaks of daylight new began to ap- 
pear in the east. The sentinels were still at their posts. 
No assault had been made upon the town during the 
night, and no indications discovered that hostile Indians 
had arrived in the neighbourhood. This cheering in- 
telligence spread rapidly from house toe house. As day 
advanced, and the vapor rolled up in white wreathes 
over the prairie, the astonished inhabitents beheld a large 
body of Indians encamped en the mounds, about half a 
mile from the village. If a hope had lingered in the 
heart of any that the Illini would not avenge themselves 
upon the whites, that hope vanished. 

‘The Cahokians now held a council of war in which 
various measures were proposed and diseussed. Officers 
were chosen, and their posts assignedthem. It was de. 
cided that every appearance of preparation for battle 


(sul, and then absconded. 
5 


a be carefully concealed from the egemy, till an 


la- 


ambassador was sent to the chief, and an attempt made 
to negociate a peace. 

About two hours after, Jean Jaques Guibert, one of 
the principal citizens of Cahokia, a man well 

with the language and customs of the tribe, passed 
through the gate, bearing a white flag, aud directing his 
course to the encampment of the énenty. Not a tree or 
shrub intervened, and every eye watched the progress of 
Guibért with breathless anxiety. | As he drew near, a 


‘| movement was visible among the enemy, and several 


young warriors sprang forward, evidently with the in- 
tention of dispatching him, but the chief restrained them. 
It was a moment of fearful interest to the Cahokians, 
but Guibert pursued his Course with the undaunted air 
of a man who fearlessly trusted himeelf in their hands, 
He was aware that any betrayal of fears, or distrust of . 
their respect for the flag he bore, would be fatal. He 
was likewise acquainted with Waukekah, the chief, and 
had passed a night in his lodge. This savage was about 
twenty-two years old, tall and commanding, with a 
countenance indicating the possession of a great, gene- 
rous, and powerful mind. ‘ 

When Guibert reached the encampment, the young 
chieftain came forward and demanded, “'what seeks the’ 
pale face, that he ventures upon the war-path of the Ilji- 
ni?” “J have come,” replied the Frenchman, “to ask: 
why the great chief of the'Illini brings his warridrs to 
the village of his brothers ?”+-The eye of the Savage 
flashed: “do the pale faces spill the blood of the Hlini, 
and then ask why they see a war-cloud rising?” 

For nearly an hour, every effort in the power of Gui- 
bert was made to conciliate the chief. St, Etienne was 
demanded. It was in vain that the ambassador loudly 
protested that he had fled in consequence of their de~ 
termination to sufrender him into their hands. 

Such was the exasperation of the Indians, that fre- 
quently during the discussion, the life of the French- 
man was in the most imminent peril. To gain further 
time, he held out to the chief the hope that St. Etienne. 
would yet be found. ‘The crafty savage yielded to this de- 
lay with apparent reluctaneée, but inwardly rejoiced that 
time would thus be givem for the arrival of a 
band of warriors, for whom he had already 
a 


lation of his ill success. No alternative seemed 
but to die in defence of the village. Farther Ambrose 
now came forward and laid before the council a plan, 
last one this failed, no- 
thing was left but an to arms. 
less than a marriage’ between the 
young chief of the Illini, and the lovely orphan, Eulalie. 
Startling as this proposition at first seemed, there 
were many circumstances favourable ‘to its success. 
The chief was known to possess a mind superior to that 
of common savages, and was sensible of the value of 
many of the arts of civilized life. Much also was hoped, 
could an interview be obtained, from the impression 
this lovely, interesting girl might make upon the mind 
of a Bold and romantic young warrior. : 
Again Guibert is seen with @ white flag, approaching 
the encampment of the Illini. The usual preliminary 
introduction of’a “talk” having passed, Guibert laid be- 
fore the chief the proposal we have before named. When 


flashed with scorn, and he turned upon the Frenchman 
a look of withering indignation and contempt. He 
nu-reply. “He sat several minutes in silence, 
when a new idea seemed to animate his features, and 
Guibert and the Indian warriors were astonished with a 
proposal from him to visit the viliage, and see the 
daughter of the pale faces that they had offeréd him 
for a wife. ‘The Frenchman, fully awake to the treach- 
erous arts of Indian diplomacy, asked, with affected 
carelessness and indifference, what number of warriors 
would attend him? Waukekah instantly saw the ob- 
ject of this enquiry, and proudly answered that he should: 
é¢ome alone and unarmed. A signal was made that the 
conference was at an end, and Guibert returned, once 
more, to his expectant countrymen. Tf he could hold 
out to them no flattering grounds of hope, still the de~ 
lay which the visit of the chief would occasion, was at 
least a short respite, during which St. Etienne might 
possibly return, or some other favourable circumstance 
arise, 

Nothing was farther from the real intention of the 
red chieftain, than a marriage with a pale face. He 
saw, at once, that fear alone had induced the proposal, 
and had he followed his first inclination, he would have 
repelled the offer with scom. He felt indignant that a 
white girl should be thought an atonement for the death 
of a warrior, and that warrior his own brother. He 
disguised his feelimgs, and consented to visit the pale 
faces, that he might show them that he dared visit them 
alone and unarmed. He knew that the village was: 
completely at his merey. ‘To walk boldly among them 
without a single attendait or weapon,and see the whole 
village ‘quail before him, was a gratification to his 
haughty and vengeful spirit that he was unwilling to: 
forege. “Other motives, connected with the plunder of 
the town, had their influence on his determination. 

On the next day, when the hour arrived at which 
Waukekah had promised to enter the village, murmurs: 
arose among his warriors, from a fear of treachery to- 
wards their chief, on the part of the whites, He silenced 
their fears, and given orders that none should leave the 
ground unless his absence was protracted beyond acer- 
tain hour, boldly advanced to the town. ‘The gate was 
opened, and Guibert and the priest received him. In 
complianee with the commands whieh had been given 
to the eitizens, they carefully avoided showing their 
arms, or doing any thing calculated to eacite even a 
suspicion of intended treachery. 

Guibert and Father Ambrose conducted the warrior 
through the principal street. He preserved the fearless 
eye, and the same proud and lofty bearing as when in 
the midst of his own tribe. At waa, - reached the 
cottage where Eulalie,pale, trembling, and in tears, was 
valtieg the interview. All the merning she Badsbeen 
upon-her knees, at the altar, imploring aid to support 
her in the hour of trial, when she was to be offered up 
asa victim for sacrifice, that her people might be spared. 
‘Fhey entered the cottage, and according to the Indian 
etiquette introduced him to Eulalie, who was also ac- 
quainted with the language and customs of the Illini. 
Waukekah: saw her tears, and readily divining the cause, 
turned with contempt to Guibert, and enquired, “are 
there no brave men among the pale faces, that they 
compel this daughter to beeome the wife of a red war- 
rior?” Eulalie, alarmed least the want of command 
ever her feelings might render unavailing the attempt 
to save her countrymen, now raised her eyes for the first, 


sixteen, a true child of the prairie, with an intuitive ad- 
miration of all that is generous and self sacrificing, and 


red warrior. She explained to him with the simplicity 


of truth, and the foree of his own eloquent language, 


messenger. 
Guibert returned and gave the ae eee 


he had fully comprehended the proposition, his eye — 


- 


time, and addressed the chief, She wasa maidenof - 


was struck with the noble and manly bearing of the 
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_ heart, the deep interest which the tall, manly savage, 


‘gle 


. that he had laid aside all intention of avenging the 


day, the name of the interesting chief was more than 


_ Paid frequent visits to the window that opened upon 


_ the history of the christian religion of which she was 


BROWN’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


“he motives by which she lind been prompted. This 
generous and heroic self Sacrifice to save her race, 
touched a kindred cord in his own bosom that vibrated to 
the very core of his heart. Hefelt the greatness of the 
act, to his inmost soul, and his bosom heaved with ir 
repressible emotion, ds he replied, “ the daughter of the 
pale face is worthy of a warrior,” 

At the close of the interview, he left the cottage with 
a promise to Guibert that he would again visit the 
town, and on the same errand, 

Within the the Jast short hour, the chief had entered 
upon a new existence. Anotherand a differenttrain of 
thoughts had entered his mind. He returned through the 
street along which he had previously passed, but saw 
not a singleobject that had formerly arrested his atten- 
tion, It was not till he had reached his own encamp- 
ment, and saw himself surrounded by his own warriors, 
that a fall sense of his situation rushed to his mind. 
The enquiries that were made by his friends, were an- 
swered with a brevity that gave no temptation to renew 
them. Silent, moody, and abstracted, he retired alone 
to meditate at leisure upon the évents of the day. 

_ This change had not been confined to the young 
chief. After his departure, Eulalie, pale and agitated, 
her mind occupied by absorbing thoughts, avoided the 
conversation and-intercourse of the kind woman whom 
she had been accustomed to call by the endearing name 
of mother. She did not. acknowledge, even to her own 


had awakened in -her bosom, or that she could regard a 
union with him in. any other light than that of a sa- 
crifice of herself for the safety of her race, When she 
detected her thoughts recalling and dwelling upon the 
minutest incidents of the late interview, or blending him 
unconsciously, with visions of the future, she assigned 
the interest she felt in the chief, solely to an anxious 
desire that he. might become a convert to the christian 
faith. . Little was she aware that this evident admiration 
of her sublime and heroic spirit, and the noble, gener- 
ous soul of thefIndian, had called up, from the depths of 
her young heart, a gushing fountain of whose existence 
was ignorant. In that short hour, their hearts had 

led together, like two kindred streams which can 
never flow on again separately. In the evening of that 


once uttered, in'a low and tremulous voice, in her ac. 

customed prayers at the hour of vespers. 
On the next day, punctual to the appointed time, 
Waukekah again entered Cahokia, Eulalic, who A 
the 


street through which he would pass, received him with 
a deep blush. . This interview was prolonged to a late 
hour. Eulalie dwelt with eloquence upon the superi- 
ority of civilized, over savage life ;—the boundless field 
that science had laid open to the human mind, and the 
happiness derived from knowledge. When she related 


an ardent, enthusiastic devotee, and detailed to him the 
principal events in life of its founder, he leaned over 
her with breathless attention, anxious to catch every 
word: As she came to the great and closing scene of 
the drama, his crucifixion, and his prayer for his 
enemies, the bosom of the warrior heaved, his whole 
frame was agitated, and covering his face in his hands, 
burst into tears. Eulalie wept with him; and while 
this deyout and impassioned gir] blindly imagined that 
she was influenced solely by a desire to lead the young 
pagan chief into the christian fold, sho wae binding fast 
around the hearts of both, the cnains of an earthly af 
fection. 

The visits of Waukekah were renewed from day to 
day, in spite of the loud murmurs of his warriors at the 
Jong delay in leading them against the whites. Con- 
vinced, at length, by the altered manner of Waukekab, 


wrongs of this tribe, they broke out into mutiny. A 
council was called to deliberate upon the question of de- 
grading him from the rank of chief. A summons to meet 
around the council fire to have the question decided 
whether his name should be branded with infamy, and 
himself become an outcast, awoke him to a full sense 
of the difficulties in which he was involved. The coun- 
cil met. The principal speaker, an old man, arose.— 
He related the story of the outrage committed by the 
white man; drew a vivid picture of the conduct of 
Waukekah, and of the disgrace to the Illini of being 
any longer commanded by a chief who thought more 
of a pale faced squaw, than the honour of his tribe. 

During this harangue, Waukekah sat in haughty sil- 

ence, He now arose and gave an eloquent description 
of a battle fought two years before with the Dacotas, 
when the chief of the Illini had fallen and his country- 
men on the brink of total defeat. At that crisis Wau- 
kekah who was then only a warrior, assumed the com- 
mand, rallied the flying Illini, and led thera on with 
such impetuosity that the Dacotas returned home with 
the loss of half theirtribe. It was for this deed that 
Waukekah was elected chief. During this recital the 
feelings of his audience were powerfully moved. The 
victory of which he spoke was the most daring and suc- 
cessful achievement in the history of the Illini, and one 
which exalted the name of their tribe, high above that 
of any other in the west.—A murmur of applause pas- 
sed around the council fireas he sat down. ‘The de- 
bate. was long continued. ‘The final and sclemn deci- 
sion of the council was, that if Waukekah would go no 
more among the pale faces, and on the fourth day would 
lead his warriors against the village, he should cont- 
tinue to be their honoured chief. If he failed to. com- 
ply with this, and vindicate the honour of his tribe, on 
that day he should be degraded, from his rank; the to- 
tem, or badge of his tribe, should be cut from his breast, 
and be driven from them, as a recreant and a traitor, 
He was called upon for his decision. For a moment 
he was irresolute. Decide which way he would, was 
pronouncing his own doom. 

To renounce Eulalie, the noble, generous girl who 
loved lim with all the deep devotion of woman, would 
render We a dark and cheerless waste. The disgrace 
with which he was threatened was worse than death,— 
To become an outcast, and to endure the indignities that 
would be heaped upon him ;—-the very thought was in- 
supportable. He felt that he could meet death under 
the most appalling form, without suffering a muscle to 
move, but to be degraded from his rank, the badge of 
his tribe cut from his breast, and his name a hissing 
word forever s-—anything was more endurable. His 
decision was made. He arose and with a powerful ef- 
fort to appear calm and collected, pledged himself to 
lead them to the assault of Cahokia on the appointed 
day. The gloomy features around the council fire 
were lighted up with joy, and a murmer of applause 
followed this annunciation. 

Waukekah was influenced, in a slight degree by a 
faint hope that some means might possibly arise to pre- 
vent the entire extermination of the whites, It would 
not have been difficult to seize Eulalie and spare her 
from the fate of her race, but he knew well that the 


magnanimous girl would sooner die with her country- 
men than accept, even his hand, if stained with their 
A few hours only elapsed before the proceedings of 
the council and the decision of the chief was communi- 
cated to Guibert by the secret agency of the former. 
The Cahokians now made every preparation for the 
great and final struggle. Sentinels were again placed 
along the line of palisades, and the gate once more se- 
cured. 

About midnight, the chieftain, unable to endure the 
conflict raging in his own bosom, stole away from the 
encampment and wandered alone over the prairie. An 
irresistible impulse led him towards the town. Lights 
were still burning in many dwellings, and the sentinels 
vigilant on their posts, yet he determined to peril honor 
and life, and once more enter the village, and if possi- 
ble, cast a farewell look upon Eulalie. With the wili- 
ness of the serpent, he glided along, almost at the very 
feet of a sentinel, and passing through the well known 
street, stood opposite the residence of Eulalie. Here 
too were lights, and he saw with alarm several women 
passing rapidly about the room. A foreboding of 
something evil to the object of his undying affection, 
struck upon his heart like an ice-bolt. Perhups she 
was already dead, and the people who flitted before the 
window were preparing her cold inanimate remains, for 
their last resting place. The very thought was insup- 
portable, and though she was already lost to him for- 
ever, he resolved to confirm or remove at once the fears 
that tortured him, at the risk of discovery and death. 
—Creeping along in the shade of an adjoining build- 
ing, he approached the window and looked into the 
room. Eulalie was alive. She was reclining upon 
her bed with several attendants around her. He dis- 
covered in a moment that she was raving in all the 
wild incoherence of delirium. At one moment her 
mind wandered back to her interviews with the chief. 
She spoke of her devotion to him ;—how cheerfully she 
would abandon her home, and share with him all the 
perils and privations of savage life ;—in sickness and 
suffering, how tenderly and anxiously she would watch 
over him ;—she would accompany him when he went to 
war, and if she could save his life in no other way, 
would receive the afrow aimed at him, in her own 
bosom, ‘The next moment her phrenzied imagination 
changed the scene. She was in the midst of a furious 
assault on the town ;—her friends falling on every side, 
and their dwellings wrapt in flames. She called upon 
Waukekah and implored him in the most moving terms 
to save them. 

This agonizing sight nearly overpowered the young 
chief. With difficulty he restrained himself from rush- 
ing into the room. He tore himself away and fled from 
the village. Hours passed in which he was uncon. 
scious of where he was; The moon was riding high 
in the heavens;—the cool night breeze swept gently 
over the prairie, bending the tall grass into a thousand 
wavy undulations of light and shade ;—the cheerful 
notes of the whippoorwill rang shrill and clear in the 
stillness of night. The scene was well calculated to 
soothe a troubled spirit, but the warrior saw nothing, 
heard nothing around him. A fever raged in his veins, 
and every sensation, every faculty of his soul was con- 
centrated upon one burning thought, that Eulalie was 
lost to forever. 

When day broke he found himself lying in his own 
ladge. weak and Iangnid The fever had him. but 
in its place he felt an apathy of soul, a loathing of every 
thing in the visible universe, less endurable than even 
the transports of despair. 

The fourth day, the one appointed for the assault on 
Cahokia, arrived. ‘The Indians had procured bundles 
of dried grass and other combustibles, to fire the pali- 
sades. Arrows were also prepared with the same ma- 
terials, in such a manner that when lighted, they could 
be discharged at the roofs of the adjoining buildings, 
and adhering, set them on fire. 

The Cahokians, on their part, had neglected nothing 
calculated to render this unequal and hopeless contest, 
a deadly one to their assailants. All were animated 
with one spirit, a determination never to yicld while a 
soul remained alive able to send a deathshot. In these 
preparations the women were not inactive. With one 
voice they sought permission to share in the battle, and 
fall by the side of their husbands. 

At daylight, every inhabitant of the village, men, 
women, and children, all collected on the open green in 
the centre of the village, not as usual, for mirth and 
festivity, but to perform the last solemn rights of the 
catholic religion. Kneeling in a circle upon the bare 
ground, the aged priest in the centre, with united voice 
they chanted the “ De profundis” and prayed. Father 
Ambrose gaye them absolution, administered the sacre- 
ment, and then casting a look of affection around upon 
his kneeling children, closed their devotions with the 
sublime expression of the Sayiour, “ this day shalt thou 
be with me in paradise.” 

All, rose from their knees and calmly repaired to the 
stations assigned them. Not a tear was shed, not a 
sigh heaved. Every heart was nerved for the approach. 
ing conflict. Even those of the females who at first 
were the loudest in their griefs, had exchanged the 
shrinking timidity of their sex, for the high resolve, 
and the firm, heroic spirit of the martyr. In every 
countenance might be read a determination’ to “ do or 
die.”—One cnly of the Cahokians was absent.—During 
the last faur days, sickness and suffering had com. 
mitted frightful ravages upon the form and features of 
Eulalie, and reduced her to infant weakness. Reason, 
at intervals, returned, only to render still more excru- 
ciating the wounds of her broken heart. She was 
aware that the fourth day had arrived, and that its set- 
ting sun might look down upon the smouldering ruins 
of the village. By entreatics and commands, she com- 
pelled her friends to leave her alone, and attend to the 
important duties of the crisis. 

Hardly had.the Cahokians left the open square and 
gone to their several posts, when the signal was sounded 
that the Indians were marching down upon the village, 
Contrary to their usual custom, they seemed resolved 
to carry the town by storm, instead of employing stra- 
tagem. Waukekah was at the head of his warriors 
giving his commands with a firm and loud voice, By 
no indication was betrayed the agony of his heart, or 
that he lead on his mea that morning with the inten- 
tion of seeking the first opportunity of throwing him- 
self into the hottest of the fight, and falling by the bul- 
lets of the Frenchmen, 

The shrill war-whoop was sounded, .and the Indians 
rushed impetuously, to the assanlt, ‘The most daring 
efforts were made to fire the palisades and the adjoin. 
ing buildings——An incessant fire was kept up along 
the line of attack, and every moment the onsct of the 
savages, and the defence of the Ualivkiens, became 
more furious and deadly, The battle had raged scarcely 
half an hour, before it became apparent to the French. 
men that in a short time more, the enemy would gain 


an entrance into the village. The palisadoes were on 
fire at different points, and the blaze of several build- 
ings, kindled by lighted arrows, rose to the heavens, 
and threatened a general conflagration. At this awful 
moment a spectacle was seen that arrested every eye, 
and hushed, in an instant, the tunmult and uproar of the 
battle. Upon the roof of alow building, the caves of 
which touched the tops of the palisades, appeared a tall 
female figure, wrapped in a shroud: The livid pale- 
ness of the dead was stampt upon her features, and 
there was an expression in her glazed eye, the most 
wild and ghastly. Her appearance was sudden. The 
place where she stood was the very point where 
the battle raged with the most fary, yet no one had 
seen her ascend, Fora moment, the apparition stood 
silent and motionless asa statue, then in a tone that 
thrilled upon every heart she called upon the chief, by 
name, and implored him, in the most impassioned lan- 
guage, to spare her race, She invoked him by all his 
vows of affection; by all his hopes of the Christian's 
heaven ; to stay the effusion of blood. Slowly and so- 
lemnly raising her pale hand, she pointed to the cross 
on the church, around which the fiames were curling, 
and cried, “stay the effusion of blood before yonder 
crucifix falls, or our separation is eternal.” At this 
appeal, the young warrior, forgetful of his pledge, for- 
getful of honor, of every thing but Evulalie, threw down 
his weapons and rushed towards her. The Indians re- 
covering from their astonishment, and seeing the pow- 
erful influence which the appeal of the pale faced girl 
exerted over their chief, resolved to spare him from dis- 
grace by her destruction. A flight of arrows were dis- 
charged at the maniac, as she stood a fair mark for the 
unerring shaft. A single arrow was successful, and 
penetrated deep into her bosom. For a few seconds 
she stood, wavering on the roof, then fell upon the out- 
side of the palisade—She descended into the arms of 
the young chieftain. The battle was just on the point 
of being renewed with redoubled fury over Eulalie and 
the Indian warrior, when Waukekah threw open his 
dress and displayed to the Illini his borom streaming 
with blood.—At this sight all the valiant deeds of the 
chief rushed to their minds. ‘They remembered the 
time, wher, a mere boy, he rallied their broken ranks 
and led them on to victory against the Dacotas. Their 
weapons fell at their fect, and they gathered, in grief, 
around their dying chieftain, ‘The Frenchmen threw 
aside their arms and joined the group. 

As the tide of life ebbed awayy reason returned to 
Eulalie. When the chief threw open his bosom she 
saw that the crucifix was still there which she had her- 
self placed around his neck, not only as a pledge of 
their undying affection in this world, but of ther eter- 
nal union in heaven, At the sight of this token of his 
enduring faith, a smile of inexpressible joy diffused it- 
self over her features, and she laid her head upon the 
bosom of the savage, whose arm, as he sat on the 
ground, encircled her. Though speechless, and the 
last sands of life running low, this was the happiest 
moment of her existence. To know that her Warrior 
was still true to her and to heavem ;—1O0 die with him;— 
and to breathe out her last sigh om his bosom, was, to 
her, a happiness cheaply purchased with life. 

Waukekah solemnly enjoined mpon his tribe and the 
whites, to live together in peace; then, as if all farther 
concern with the living world had passed away, he 
pressed Eulalie still closer to his bosom: “ Daughter of 


the pale faces,” said he, “we fall like untimely flowers 
ON We praliiv.— Wo fall in the spring time of lif, but 


we die together. We goto the heaven of the Chris- 
tian, beyond the stars, where war can never divide us ; 
where our union will be eternal.”” Just then, a single 
clap of thunder was heard in the west, from a dark 
cloud that for some time had been slowly rolling up. 
The quick ear of the dying chief caught the sound. 
“The Great Spirit is calling us: I heur his voice im 
the clouds.” ‘The lips of both moved, fur a few mo- 
ments, in silence, and the spirit of the red warrior and 
his pale faced maiden had taken their dight from earth. 

Immediate peace followed. ‘The Frenchmen and 
the Illini gave and received the tokens of friendship, 
over their lifeless remains; and the la‘ter assisted im 
extinguishing the fires in the village. 

A grave waz prepared on the top of tlie tallest mound 
in the neighborhood of the towm that the carliest light 
of the sun might visit the place of their repose, and his 
last, evening rays, linger upon it. They were laid im 
the same grave, in the attitude in which they expired; — 
the arm of the warrior still encircling Eulalie, and her 
head reposing upon his bosom. 

For more than half a century the friendship thus 
cemented, was unbroken. Every spring, duly as the 
anniversary of that day returned, the maidens of Caho- 
kia, bearing flowers, and chamtinga funeral dirge, 
walked in procession to the mound, placed a garland 
around the crucifix that marked the place of their re- 
pose and strewing blossoms upon the sod that covered 
them, wept over the loves of Eusarir ond the Ixotars 
Warrior. 


Marshal Gerard was lately meakking a tour through 
Belgium, and while at Antwerp walked to the gate of 
the citadel, expressing a wish to see it once more, He 
was told, that without an express permission from the 
Government he could not be admitted. “But | ama 
Marshal Gerard,” said he, “I helped to take the cita- 
del, and I think I might be allowed to enter it” “If 
you were the king himself,” replied the officer on duty, 
“you should not enter it without the permission of the 


From the London New Monthly. 
THE PLAIN GREEN CHARIOT. 


A TALE. 


“Ce quion cherche pour étre heureux est trop souvent 
Précisément ce qui emapéche de 


Ar eleven o’clock om the morning of the 13th of 
March, 183—, the little town of Willesden was roused 
from its rural repose by the arrival of the — regiment, 
then on their march to London, The trampets had 
sounded their last blast, the last little boy’s last huzza 
had subsided into silence, and the officers had already 
alighted at the principal inn, where the host, fully aware 
of the importance of Ihis guests, was preparing in every 
way todo honour to their presence. He had already 
established them in due state in the star-chamber, a 
room, which from its size and look-out on the high 
street, he had long comsidered an unexceptionable abode 
for idletravellers. Aad if its present tenants could not be 
fairly comprehended in that class, they certainly had 
every opportunity that length of time and want of oc- 
cupation could afford, fully to appreciate ils attractions. 
At was still early, they had finished their march for the 
day, and they were only one day's journey from Lon- 
don, had not much chance of amusement from the oc- 
casional adventures which more unfrequented places in 
their route had afforded. While therefore a fow of 
them sallied forth to make the best of a bad prospect, the 
others disposed themselves in the aforesaid star-cham- 
ber with a strong feeling that the period till dinner 
would not be one of very active enjoyment. 

Among these the Colonel (whose diminutive figure 
was rather out of proportion with that of the tall men 
under his command) hed already stretched himself at 
what he chose to call full length on the sofa, and, though 
he certainly held a sewspaper in his hand, yet, if it 
were lawful to draw an inference from appearances, he 
seemed already asleep, or at least in a fair way soon to 
be so, The adjatamt was already occupied in giving 
orders toa stiff-lookimg sergeant; a spruce little cap. 
tain (the gourmand of the regiment) was in deep de. 
Date with the waiter as to what fish they should have 
for dinner; while a red-nose, red-faced major, having 
remarked that the heat reminded him of India, bad 
gt into a long story to which no one was listening. 

Lord James Sormerton and Frederick Pemberton, 
two of the younger officers, had in the mean time be- 
taken themselves to a window to seck amusement from 
the busy scene which a great road near London is so apt 
to afford, or it might be to test the extent of female 
beauty in Willesden by an examination of the opposite 
windows, The was, h , by no means busy: 
an ostler with his hands in his pockets, and a post-boy 
with the whitest of smockfrocks over his ordinary 
equipments, mounted most ingloriously on a low gate, 
and whistling as he sat, for want of thought—these, 
seen under the glaring sun of a still summer's day, 
seemed the very personification of idleness. It was as 
yet too carly for much travelling, and after they had 
seen two stage coaches severally arrive, change horses, 
and depart, and after SLord James bad remarked that the 
baker's daughter opposite was “rather pretty,” and 
Pemberton had replied “not very,” they were about to 
relinquish their post in despair when the sound of ap- 
proaching wheels, with the accompaniment of the ost- 
Jer’s bell,and the claeering cry of “first turn-out,” de- 
tained Somerton, and a chariot and pair drove up to the 
door. This immediately arrested his attention, and, as 

it seemed, amply repaid him for it, as he exclaimed— 

“Come, Pemberton, come! make haste! come back 
to the window !” 

“Well,” said bis friend afer he had obeyed his call, 
“well, see nothing in that old green chariot to make 
you in such a hurry ; it seems to be a very shabby and 
uninteresting set-out.”’ 

There certainly was nothing particularly striking in 
the carriage, which was a plain green chariot, for which 
the highest ambitior: of its owner should have been that 

it might pass along wnnoticed; but it contained within 
it quite sufficient attraction for one at least of the young 
officers, 

“Look, Pemberton!” cried Lord James Somerton, 
“look what a beautiful face!” 

“The git! is certainly rather pretty,” replied his 
friend, 

“ Rather pretty! she is lovely, Pemberton, and how 
attentive she seems to her old father in the corner!” 

“T sce no particular marks of attention,” said Pem- 
berton, “towards her futher, or at least towards that fat 
old fellow who fills the greater half of the carriage, and 
to whom you choose, to ascribe that degree of relatio- 
ship.” 

“Well, Pembertom, you may say what you pleas, 
ay,and you may Zeok what you please; but, crowded 
as you may think it, I had rather be in that plain green 
carriage, side by side with that beautiful girl, and ad- 
mitted as a friend to their interesting family party, than 
occupying any other place I know of in the world.” 

“Poh, Somerton, how can you tulk such nonsense! 
you would soon be wery much bored and wish yourself 
out of it, What would lady Emily say if she heard 
you? [know you better than you do yourself; and 
if your wish was accomplished step by step, you would 
be the first to regret it.” 
“T should like to have abet on that,” said Lord 
James, 

“So should J,” said his friend, 


Minister of War.” Anemploye, hearing this conversa— 
tion, went up to the Marshal and said, “If you walk 
walk about the town a couple of hours, | will undertake 
to procure a permission in the interim.” ‘The Marshal 
accepted the offer, The employe immediately started 
for Brussels by the rail-road, and retumed in less thara 
two hours with an order, not only toadmit the Mar- 
shal, but to place five hundred men under arms, to ren— 
der him military honours, ‘The distance from Ant- 
werp to Brussels is upwards of twenty-cight miles. 


‘ Love.’ —It is to be hoped that, at the commence- 
ment of the reign of a youthful and lovely Queen, ever 
the newly-opening prospects of politics itself will be al- 
lowed to give the pas to such am announcement as that 
which has just met our eye—a new novel, entitled, 


‘Love,’ by the loveliest woman of her day, and one Of 


the most Charming and attractive female writers of ang 
day. If we mistake not, this maost pequant announce- 
ment was made nearly twelve months ago, Why the 
fulfiment of it has been so long @elayed, we have no 
means of knowing; but may it mot be thatthe peculiar 
circumstances on which the story is said to be founded 


were of a nature to make this delay politic, atleast, if 


not indispensable? In any case, the work will excite the 


snost eager curiosity; and the unquestionable talents of 
the faur oh high-born writer ernsure the gratification of | duced to the notice of the reader, was novgito his great 


thet curiosity, though perhaps mot in the came form 
which excited expectation may point out, 


But their conversation was now interrupted by evir 
dent symptoms of preparation for departure in the 
| equipage which was the subject of their discussion. 
, ‘The servant was already ensconced in great coats 0 
| the rumb'e.tumble, the old gentleman had settled him 
self into the ceeupation of a still larger portion of the 
carriage, and the fair object of Somerton’s admiration, 
while acknowledging: the landlady’s valedictory curts), 
had cast one glance at the inn window, in which Som 
erton fondly hoped that their eyes had for one inst 
met, when the decisive “all right” was heard, and the 
green chariot rolled off in the direction of the westet? 
road, Somerton with his head stretched forward 
watched its progress, till it was hidden from his vie" 
by aturn in the road, and, while the other idiers.who 
had been collected round the inn.door departed in dif- 
ferent directions, he retreated from his station at the 
window in silence. 

Just as quickly would the image of the young lady 
of the green chariot have disappeared from his 
lection, but that Pemberton having detailed the whole 


scene to his brother officers, the idleness of the afer fy 
noon was enlivened by sundry jokes at the expense ig 
Lord James, of the plain green chariot, and 
table and interesting family that occupied it” 
Lord James Sormerton, whom we have thus intro}. 
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-BROWN’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


ties of his regiment had so often taken him away dur- | Was situated, and from which she had just arrived. He | that he would walk with his cousin, and explain away | family, and much good it has done me!” tie on 
ing the continuance of that witching period, that he | scraped up the recollection of a second cousin of hers, | any supposed cause of coolness on her part. It could | now, to his shame be it spoken, in a terrible bad easier 
had never got that surfeit of its gaieties which seems| with whom he had been at college—proved at the ex-| mot be that transient admiration for a pretty face—ad- | with the course of events, for which he had only him- 
necessary to induce a more healthful appetite for them. | pense uf an “ Exchequer of words,” in which lichen, | miration which was born in the very first interview, | self, his own exertions, or rather his own foll to thank. 
He was what may be called a very susceptible young | pollen, petals, and farina were conspicuous, that he knew | and languished and died iv the second—could havelost | And though he had too mueh good pei Sap 
5 man, and had— at least as much of botany as herself, amd agreed in the | him the good opinion, he had almost said affection, of | ill humour! extend to the unconscious and innocent 
“Let his young affections run to waste,” important consequences likely to result from Miss Mar- | so noble a creature as his cousin. ~But-eould she guess | causes of it, between whom he was placed, yet he cer- 
and been, as he thought at the time, deeply involved in tineau’s ideas of Political Economy 5 in. short, they that this admiration was only transient ? Had he not | tainly did not support the character of that pleasant 
. several tender attachments, the quick succession of seemned to have the. same feelings, opinions, and objects | Seemed to watch Miss Allingham’s every look as if she | companion they had promised themselves in their drive. 
Which to other did. not at all open hiseyes to He soos had to add to thie, aecomplishment were the idol of bie peal? Had ihe net over each | Land. hardly spoke a word but heard, to 
) want ofinportance. In the course of these he had of the first part of his wish an acquaintanceship with | silly word that flowed from those pretty lips, as if they | his great joy, from the fair Laura, that she and her 
d gone through the list of nearly all the reigning beav- her amiable family, as he was presented to her mother were the oracles of wisdom? Had he not, in short, | mother were to leave town the next day to join Mr. 
a ties of the day, and was prepared to enter on the same —a stout lady, in a red velvet gown, pink topaz jewel- played a very foolish part, and, while he felt that he had | Allingham at their place near Willesden ; ® piece of in- 
y soenes, to be again caught, and vet at libeetye.s the| nd turban ell the wealth of the Indies decsived bimesl(, wns: not thet 
e Incident, lowered, just. elated, seemed likely to send appeared to have been lavished. : ‘ so deceived his cousin? He determined, however, to | of things at the moment, communicated with less emo- 
y him to London with the recollection oft least orre fair| . It was however getting late—Mrs. Allingham's car- | confess all, and trust himself to her mercy, tion than at the beginning of the evening she would 
y faee stamped on the otherwise blank tablet of his affec- riage had been called—Mrs. Allingharn’s carriage ac-| In pursuance of this determination, on his arrival at | have thought possible. 
a 7 tually stopped the avay, and he was obliged to conduct | Lady Stevenages’s he studiously avoiding involving him- |, At three o’clock the very next afternoon Lord James 
h a his affections not in reality s0 completely his lovely acquaintance to it, paying nevertheless that self in the arrangements going on around him for con- | and his cousin, who were riding witha large party to 
» unoccupied as most of his friends, nay as he himself, proper attention to the fat Mrs, Allinghama which young | veying in carriage corners those Peripatetic philosophers | a breakfast giving near town, had stayed a little behind 
e ol His in, Lady Emily Marchmont, one men are said to be too much in the habit of neglecting. younger brothers. Lord James had determined to throw | their companions. They were engaged in earnest con- 
d a bag wonld rt 1 ote t suspected, had acquired more As Lord James walked home that night, he called up! himself on the compassion of Emily’s aunt, and to try | versation, and were going at alow pace, which the heat 
C- hold of his heart than its usual frivolity would appear to his mind with eager feelings the events of the ball, and persuade her to take him as a fifth. He was watch- | of the day, or some more important reason, might have 
8. " : Pape and secretly determained that his acquaintance with Miss | ing the arrival of the component parts of the fast assem- mended, and whi t all i 
likely to allow. This was shown principally by a Allingham f thie soot ent pa recom which, at all events, the slightly 
great sensitiveness on his part to ridicule from 20d party, when, to his surprise, and, strange to say, | rising ground appeared sufficiently to warrant. He 
n- by his always quoting with peculiar pleasure her appro- spection. Will his cousin Lady Emily be thought by | to his dismay, he saw the fair Laura and her fat mother | seemed repeating and earnestly enforcing what a 
c- val of any plan which he had formed, as ifhe thought the reader too exigreante if we confess that she viewed | enter the room. He immediately determined to seize | slightly incredulous smile on her face seemed only pre- 
in that eoure mark of in aanealiowes. the proceedings of Lord James on this evening with | that opportunity of asking Emily about the carriage. | tending to doubt, He appeared to grow more animat- 
of Nor was the Lady Emily unworthy of this as yet pain? The fact was, she had no very high opinion of| —_ “« Would you,” said he, approaching her as she stood | ed, and she more serious. He leaned nearer to her 
he unucknowledged preference, though she certainly could the manners or intellect of Miss Allingham. She had/ alone, “ would you think it very impudent, if an unfor- | and whispered something ; a panse succeeded, wide he 
m- not boast of any very eminent beauty~a circumstance been rather used to patronise her in the country; she | tunate wanderer, who finds all the carriages filled to | intenfly watched her countenance. Her lips slightly 
er which in itself perhaps blinded Lord James to the ex- — pase gg pict ye ag Foe James ar Rg were to propose being a fifth in your car- | moved; and, whether it was that his ear caught words 
istence of the feelings by which he was actually moved. thi tig __ | where none else could have detected a sound, or that his 
” Her eountenance, however, was one of those that mever | % Ming “iat more pr another gives annoyance to Oh" said she, “I have no doubt my aunt will | eye read all that should have heen uttered, certain it is 
deceived you—it was the indéx of her feelings; and| it's to see one she loves one | that his face beamed with joy, his words flowed faster 
~ whenever these were excited, or whenever she got out shecannot respect. It wounds her im the tenderest)  “ Then I may consider myself as of your party?” | than ever, and she was no longer silent, 
gh of the ordinary nothings of every-day conversation, the im. the pride che in Long had they been riding in this way, when the 
he rush of blood to her face overcame what was sometimes pamage fo heenall- _ Lord James was delighted, and remained by his cou- | sound of wheels seemed to announce the approach of 
he . ; The season was now far advanced, and for several | sin, studiously avoiding all propinquity to the Alling- | others of the breakfast r - 

»» considered rather a dark complexion. all propinquity party. But, no; they both look- 
to On flemerton’s Gret. axsietl ie town ke.wes enuch days he had no engagement for the evenings, so that he | ham family, He soon, however, saw Lady Stevenage | ed back, and at the same moment recognised the face 
ing struck by the improvement he fancied he saw in his chiefly looked for enjoyment to his afternoon rides with approaching her niece, and close behind her Mrs. and | of the fair Laura and the well-known carriage : and, as 
ap- cousin during his absence. Whether she was really his fair cousin in the Parks and neighbourhood of Lon- Miss Allingham. Emily received them with great | it rolled by them, Lord James whispered to his cousin, 
de. changed or not, certain it is that she lost nothing by don, In one of these Lady Emily mentioned that her | kindness, while Lady Stevenage addressed our hero. |“ There, then, it goes: I have no particular desire to sec 
me comparison with the numerous objects of his admnira- aunt was thinkimg of a party to Vauxhall. Lord James} —_ “ Pray, Lord James, have you seen anything of your | it again; but, at the same time, I trust that, When in- 
ing tion who had filled up the period of his sojourn in coun- immediately felt and expressed a wish to join it. friend Frederick Pernberton? he promised to join us, | clined to-commit any other follies of the sane kind, I 
had try quarters, “Tam afraid,” answered she, “ I cannot Promise you and every one else is come,” shall remember the difference of my feelings at the 

He had been more than usually attentive to her for hey py enjoy it so yews as my, aunt’s last ball, — James replied that he had not. . ; | first and at the last sight of the PLAIN GREEN cARRIaGr. 
ton, a week after his arrival, during which time they were * fe try to get ray inclu > it. s ree Vl tell you what we must do, Emily,” said Lady ; - 
able to form a truer estimate of each other than former |). Stevenage, “ we will let the others start, and, as we go} — Scientific Expedition —We have frequently had to 
intercourse hed permitted. ‘He hed found leisure to bow you eam compare party, to Vauxhall with | Inst, if Mr. Pombertom ia come by that time we can.take 
apt contemplate and more fully appreciate her numerous bath as fifth.” round the world, in order to take out the consular 
male excellences, and she had almost flattered herself that he ave as — ance “Oh, my dear Aunt,” said Emily, “I had just pro- agents of France to different colonies. The following 
- had got rid of many of the frivolities which had dis-] 1045. nee ferond him is conversation took place | mised James that he should come with us, as he saysall | is a brief summary of the’ scientific labours of the offi- 
asy: ; - at Lord James found himself in the midst of a fash- | the carriages are full.” cers on board. The * ‘ 
bo graced a person in whom she felt a deep interest, and at of Why, there is M ard, voyage was completed in 631 days, 
wal a character in which there was much to approve. She be cy esate fi nila | ens y; there is Mrs, Allingham,” said Lady Steven. | during which the corvette only anchored 151 days; it 
ary Suncial tha cule t red at seeing few of the amiliar faces of his own set | age, turning to him, “ she can take somebody, and it | has therefore been a matter of surprise that so much 
rate, its eniunteiiiiieta idee i in the assembly. Lady Emily, he knew, was to be| must be aman with whomshe is acquainted; you, I| should have been done for zoology, for among a consi- 
ese, Which eb a, 4 ‘ht happil re tar fi os there; but he had not been as yet able to discover her. | think, have been introduced to her 2?” derable collection of rarities five have been added 
day, ich elder days might happily bring forth. He soon, however, recognised Miss Allingham, though Lord James would have given the world to have been | which form types of new genera, and of which there, 
iS as It was at this period that a ball was given by the | she was paler, and not so brilliant, nor in such good looks | able to say “No;” but, alas! it was in that very house, | was either no vestige in treduaniniel only imperfect 
had Countess of Stevenage, an aunt of Lady Emily, to whom | 38 his recollection had represented her. IXe immediate. | at his own desire, and by that very Lady Emily, that | specimens; and besides these there are many new spe- 
rses, she generally paid a visit during the London season. ly addressed her, and commenced a very animated con- | the introduction had taken place, and he was obliged to | cies. Among the fishes are several which tend to con- : 
tthe Lord James had looked forward to this ball with | versation, in which she took, at least, her full share. | plead guilty. His only chance now was that Mrs. | firm the truth of Chinese drawings, in many i et 
and great pleasure, though between himself and Lady Ste- After this, however, had continued some little time, an} Allingham might have already secured some one as a | reckoned fabulous. The class of insects has been equal- 
ut to venage, whose person and manners, to say the truth, | idea presented itself to his mind which some may, per-| companion for her lovely daughter. But, no! Mrs. | ly enriched, and particular attention has been paid to 
f ap. told of : haps, consider natural under the circamstances, and | Allingham, with a smile that poor Lord James thought | those orders which have been hitherto neglected. Thc 
¢ ost: “Many a vanish’d year and age,” some merely as the result of his character, such as we | quite fiendish, professed, in her peculiarly factious way, | Arachnide and Crustacew have received important aug- 
” de. . Y have represented it ; it was this, that Miss Allingham | great readiness “to stick in a bodkin,” and the fair | mentations, the numerous drawings of Mollusca, ex- 
o the there existed no very great sympathy. But the society | was meeting him rather more than half-way! Could it) Laura looked as if she thought the selection was made | tending even to the microscopic orders, prove, that in 
dl, as of Lady Emily was becoming every day more and more | be that Miss Allinglam was after all too kind—too gra- | with very good taste. And, in short, so it was settled. | the open sea there has been equal a ctivity ; an 4.000 
d— the object of his search, and her approval the leading | cious? The course of his “true love,” if true love it Lord James wished for an opportunity of expressing | observations on the temperature of the human body at- 
back can be called, certainly run very smooth; and-it} to his cousin by his Jooks his regret at the change in | test the fact, that it rises and falls with that of the at- 
f a ball—wlen his taste was unluckily captiv- surfeited with honey, amd began an object of continual research, and the organized beings 
ape ated be ; face which he immediatel al a on To loathe the taste of sweetness; whereof alittle | 80M most of the party had started, and, as Mrs. Alling- | which cause it, have been carefully preserved in spirits 
y and pe Aaa More than a little is by much too much;” our to} of wine. To all this wealth in Natural History may 
ng in miliar to his He made numerous inquiries certain it is, when once this idea crossed his mind, the 
which ol os yen of ee o is the dark girl with notheng : was — ul how gaara — to confirmhis} such very different feelings. Just as he had handed | sics, observations with the barometer, thermometer, and 
n that Got but to this descriptive question he once thought he| her into the plain green chariot, and was preparing to | other instraments, have been made at every the 
vithin received no satisfactory answer ; he at lust put the samme | felt for the fair Miss Allingham. He was remarkingto| complete the attainment of his wish by seating himself] day and night. Seven experiments made with the ap-- 
young question to his friend Pemberton, asking him, at the | her that he supposed she had not been much out lately,| by her side in it, he saw his friend Pemberton arrive | paratus of M. Biot, to ascertain the composition of sea 
met time, if he had seen her, and if he knew who she | as there had been little gone 3 Dang, | 22a rush up stairs. Here, then faded away hislast hope | water at a great depth, have produced some unexpected 
rerton, weet i Little going on, my poe said she; “T think that he might still have his cousin’s arm for the even- | results ; and among other things, Terrestrial Magnet- 
2 No, I have not seen ry) answered Pemberton, re has We oapent deal. Idon’t know how itis,but we | ing, and he placed himself by the beautiful Miss Alling-| ism has been carefully studied. M. Gaudichand has: 
od his : nor from your description wish to know her ; for | always find ourselves going to some place or another. 1 ham as wretched as a man au comble de son bonheur | been equally indefatigable with respect to Botany, and 
do not admire dark girls, and, whatever may be their really do believe, my Lord, one might go out every night | could be, with the sure and, strange to say, unwelcome | has brought back an immense collection of ae 
1 how complexion, I like them to have ‘something in tir | if one chose.” P ; consciousness that his proximity would be the same fer | plants, fruits, seeds, drawings and notes, A pray aay 
heads. J 7 saying, “he really | the rest of the evening. the Cyathea arborea, from which some of the pieces of 
At his hag Lord his cousin Emily, thought to himself that these] - Nor was he mistaken : on their arrival Miss Alling- | the trunk were taken, measured 40 feet, and was not 
hat fat and ly had to must know, | late hours lec nol be the personal ap-| ham’s arm was, naturally enough, placed ii’ his; snd, {the Jargest 
e, and thought he, ane Chat asked to her house. e ingham. began to) as they walked round and round, they formed, I grieve | He has sown several sceds, and has also brought three 
sJation- He made his inquiries evident marks of anxiety. | dou er per happiness would follow the | to state it, a strange contrast to the numerous peirs | young plants of the Dragon tree (D thiee 
‘Oh yes,” said she, “I know her: you mean Laura | accomplishment of his wish at Willesden as his enthu-| about them, who trudged along delighted with every- | of the Chili palm, (Cocos Molinii,) besides several other 
pleas Allingham. She is a neighbour of ours in the country.” | siastic nature had led him to suppose. It was while| thing and mutually pleased with each other. The first palms. — 
row ded ihe he| objects that met Lord James Somerton’s eyes on look- 
a green ha y “my lor (apiece | ing round were his cousin and Frederick Pemberten,| €urious Notion of Discount.— 
m- | also fancied they were laughing, and, at the same mo-| Irishman applied to a merchant to di i 
‘ld. Oh too happy it I these feelings had im-| ment, felt conscious he the object of their amuse- | chante for him at rather a 
sense! soon he A e dance is over I will introduce you.” An - “a pale cast of thought” to his countenance| ment. He could almost fancy that he caught the words | date ; and the merchant having cdsually remarked that 
ourself she left him to perform her, part in the chaine des | which it did not often possess, and which was little suit. “plain green chariot,” and “ Willesden beauty.” He | the bill had a great many days to run, “ That’s true,” 
beard topics of conversation, | was more and more silent, and looked back still oftener. | replied the Irishman, “ but then, my honey, you d n't 
If; her odd anewers ont ing saw just opposite tohim Pemberton’s eyes, when they on one of these occasions | consider how short the days are at this time of the’ 
woul ly it! Enoily, with her fixed on the faces{ met his, bore a peculiar expression he did not quite un- | year.” 
that she was rather stirtoal bias across the as best he th he face seemed to wear one of those smiles which he espe- | from Connemara, seeing on the door of a shop “ Money 
of had “A cially dreaded and disliked. His situation was indeed | lent,” went in and asked the pawnbroker to lend him a 
| e she rendered somewhat ridiculous by the addition of Mrs.| sovereign. On its being explained’to him that he could 
by ba prep fir sight of her she was) Allingham on the other arm, who had joined him, as | not have the money without leaving quantum suffcit of 
hick the was the subject} she said, to look after her diughter (though never | goods, vastly disappointed, he exclaimed Ye swindlers, 
cussion a ‘ seemed much pleased with} was young lady in less danger), and who attracted all| then what do you mane by writing up * Money lent,’ 
his ing his efforts to] eyes by a splendour of toilette which a ball, that was | when all the time it ought to be * Goods borrowed 
‘moment an other as nat help thinking that she abe justify, but Presents.—If presents be not the soul of friendship, 
Prat . “Nae » Napa : : vas hardly appropriate to Vauxhall. ey are the most spiritual part of the body of that in- 
piration, It is to ever her _In vain did Lord James invent some excuse for stop- | tercourse. There is‘too much narrowness thinking 
“ Sng: ai inse “THE WAY OUT ;” no one seemed inclined to | is too confined and strait-laced.. I could be content 
to join it; they all} take the hint. He thought the evening interminable ;| receive money, or clothes, or a joint of meat 
| bid alee belne a lad abe He wondered what amusement the rest of the company | friend. Why should he not send me a dinner as wel! 
f perhaps sitting side by side with her in the terrupted him :— ris walking round and round he same illu-|as a dessert? I would taste him in the beasts of the 
his view euaniot? He began his acquaintance prepared to find “ Oh! I will take all that forgranted. am just go. all the basket 
ers What ing to dance, and time to advise you not to| order in which they eame. They juven fourd not displease me,— 
a Miss Allin he a ing whe left hi think you will like your party ;” s0| the place of exit while they waited for their carriages,| Ancient’ Punishments.— The Whirligig —¥ormerly, 
a delighted and here Pemberton, contriving to approach his friend, | said Captain Grose, a very common punishment fer trie 
ung ‘danced: the nant’ . also turn. congratulate you on the accomplishment of your | such offenders, was the whirligig—a kind of circular 
She « vo been more in the midst of that amiable | whirled round with such amazing velocity, that the de- 
other, neombustible Thatch—It has been proved by repent. 
» Jumping in after them, resumed the post of honour. | lime, er common whitewash, is incombustible, ‘i 
od forward it with great plewure, not fron the My wish, then, has been accomplished,” thought he, | fuct is of gecat importance’ to the rural 
lightful gil!) He discovered that, he had travelled at the as far asall tons OF surprise} to its fullest extent; I Aave been and am in that plain | pecially as thatch is thus not only rendered fire proof, 
and particularly admired, the county in which her onze | detested Vauxhall—but he had dete where leant he} green carriage ; I have been and am by the side of that | but much more durable, A-solution of alum has been 
y 10 raddetermined within himself lovely creature ;. have been introdueed to-that: amiable tried, but being soluble, the rain destroys ita virtues. 
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BROWN'S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


The Aiterary Omnibus. 
PHILADELPHIA, JULY 20, 1838. 
VALEDICTORY. 
The pulisher’s fiat for discontinuing the 
“Omnibus in its present form having gone forth, 
“Jeaves nothing for the editor but to take a 
- kind leave of the patrons of the work. With 
and for their amusement he has laboured 
without ceasing, and he flatters himself that 
where the work was known and read, it has 
been properly and favourably appreciated. 
The smallness of the annual subscription has 
. operated as a bar to many in making remit- 
“tances, who would have been glad to continue 
the work in its extraordinarily cheap form. 
. It has laboured in short through a period of 
pecuniary difficulty which has pervaded the 
whole country, and having been commenced 
during a period of severe pressure it has 
scarcely had a fair chance for success. 
‘Thus has another periodical on the plan of 
Serecr Circuyating Lisrary” 
_ ceased, adding almost the fiftieth imitation 
which has breathed and died, leaving that 
eminently successful and popular publication 
to stand alone in its wonderful facilities of is- 
suing Books at a minimum price to be carried 
~ over the land by mam. It would seem as if 
no other work of this character, except its 
Law and Medical imitators, could succeed, 
even its own editor having failed in the at- 
tempt of the Omnibus ; he is now left to devote 
his exclusive attention to the “ Lisrary,” and 
he will not fail to endeavour to continue it of 
its former popular, instructive and entertain- 
ing character. It has taken a fast hold of the 
affections of the people, and it shall be his aim 
to render it worthy of the character it has at- 
tained. Being the only periodical which now 
issues popular works in this mode, the editor 
solicits to it the attention of those to whom a 
work of this nature is desirable; its form is 
better adapted for perusal, and it is also more 
_ easily kept, and is in a form to be properly 
bound for preservation. It is patronised in 
the best informed circles in every state and 
territory of the Union, and being exclusively 
literary, carries with it or its cover every 
week the most recent intelligence from the 
world. of letters, in the form of reviews of 
books, notices, anecdotes, tales, sketches, &¢. 
&c., in addition to its voluminous publication 
of books. 
The publisher having provided a substitute 
for the Omnibus in a weekly paper of long es- 
‘ tablished repute, that periodical will hereafter 
be forwarded to the subscribers of this, unless 
they direct to the contrary. Under these cir- 
cumstances the editor makes his respectful 
bow, wishing to all the same amount of amuse- 
ment for their leisure hours he has himself 
found in that most rational of all employments, 
. . the reading of well selected books. 


From Mrs. Trollope’s * Vienna and Austrians.” 

The Catacombs at Vienna,—The present entrance to 
these vaults is by a small obscure door, situated amidst 
the houses behind the cathedral—it opens upon a small 
and sordid chamber, where two or three women were 
washing, which being traversed, we found ourselves: in 
a paved court, or rather passage, in the same style of 
domestic use, and domestic dirt, having at the farther 
end of it another door, from which the steps into the 
eatacombs descended. This obscure approach proved 
that what jwe were about to see was not often visited as 
a spectacle ; and we had drawn the rational inference 
from this, and concluded that we should find nothing 
which it was desirable to see, we might have escaped 
gazing upon the most horrible scene that could be exhi- 
bited to mortal eyes. Instead of turning back, however, 

- as I think we ought to have done, the demon of curiosi- 
ty urged us forward ; we descended the steps, and, each 
being provided with a lighted flambeau of wax; pro- 
ceeded on our horrid expedition. Two men accum- 
panied us—one preceding, the other following; they 
both counted the number of the party, and earnestly 
charged us to keep together. Our procession looked in 
some degree fitted to the scene, for the lights we bore 
were of the form used at funeral solemnities, and had 
doubtless already been employed as such, for they were 
all in part consumed. Having threaded a narrow pas- 
sage of no great length, we turned at right angles round 
the wall of jt, and found ourselyes at the top of another 
and much handsomer flight of steps. These latter 
were of stone, and neatly vaulted with the same ma- 
terial; the former were, I think, of wood, and could not 
have made part of the original construction. Where the 
former entrance might have been, I know not; but it is 
probably blocked up, and that by which we approached, 
opened <uiely for the convenience of those whose ghost- 

' ty vusiness still leads them occasionally to these obso- 
lete graves. 

As we passed along the passage leading from this 
second flight uf steps, I observed a very obscure glim- 
mering of daylight above our heads; and, on enquiring 
whence it came, was told that it proceeded from a grad- 
ing in the church above, through which bodies had for- 
merly been Jet down into the vaults, We continued 
our way for some time without encountering anything 
more terrific than what we naturally expected in vaults 
consecrated to the reception of a vast congeries of dead 
bodies ; that is to say, we saw, first on one side of us, 
and ther, on the other, walle built up of human bones 
of no great extent indeed, but arranged exactly in the 
manner repr’sented in the engravings of the Parisian 
‘eatacombs, And here the exhibition should have ended, 
and doubtless was intended to do $0, if indeed exhibition 
vas ever intended at all. But the man who led the 


And now the scene changed ; the semblance of order, 
and of somothing like ‘reverence for the human relics 
collected there, disappeared altogether, and such a scéne 
greeted us.as will probably visit my dreams at intervals 
.as long as I live, We reached a large square vault, in 
which our conductor paused, and, holding low the light 
he carried, showed aus stretched in horrible disorder on 
the ground, which was rugged and uneven with huge 
masses of obscene decay—a multitude of wholly naked 
and uncoffined bodies, in every attitude that accident 
could produce. From:some peculiarity of atmosphere, 
probably its’singular and very remarkable deficiency of 
moisture, the decomposition which usually follows 
death has not taken place here; but, instead of this, the 
skin is dried to the substance of thick leather; while 
the form, and in a multitude of cases the features also, 
remain just sufficiently unchanged in shape, to make 
their grinning likeness to ourselves the most striking, 
and the most xppaling possible. The varied postures, 
and the different expression of each ghostly head, made 
them all seem to live in death; and I trembled as I 
looked at them, lest, as Juliet says, that I might go dis- 
‘*Environed with all those hideous sights, 
And madly play with the long buried bones.” 
Such a spectacle, and the careless confusion in which 
the horrible objects that composed it were. strewed 
about, was in truth enough to make a woman’s step 
faulter, and her senses reel; yet this was but the begin- 
ning of horrors. Having allowed us time to look 
around, and take in it at one general view the whole 
sickening scene, our conductor stooped, and seizing one 
of these lamentable epitomes of a human being by the 
throat, raised him before our eyes, and made him stand 
upright to be gazed upou, maneuvring with his, flam- 
beau the while so as to make the grim figure more cis- 
tinctly visible, and descanting, as he did so, on his 
height and goodly proportions. Then, suddenly letting 
the rattling carcase fall at our feet, he caught up ano- 
ther ; told us it was a woman: thén threw her aside, 
and raised a third ; and, while supporting it against his 
own body with the same hand in which he held the 
light, he tore off with the other long stripes of the dry 
skin to’show how tough it was. But decidedly the 
most horrid spot of all was a vault, which had been di- 
vided by a brick wall apparently of less substantial 
masonary than the rest of the building. For many 
years, our conductor told us, the vault thus divided off 
had received a multitude of coffined corses cast into it 
from above ; but at length the weight against the new 
side wall became so great that it gave way; and the 
same hateful flambeau that had been so repeatedly 
flourished before us, was now very skilfully used to 
show the yawning chasm through which has fallen in- 
to the vault where we stood some scores of coffins, 
which, bursting open as they fell, cast out their ghastly 
inmates, one tumbling head over heels upon another in 
such hideous and abhorrent confusion as makes the 
blood cold to remember. Many of these gaping coffins 
hang hitched and suspended in their fall; and I could 
not but fancy that if any among us moved 'too suddenly, 
or even shook the air by speaking aloud, another hor- 
rid avalanche might fall through the same opening, end 
overwhelm us in its rattling mass, 


LAUREL HILL CEMETERY, 

Few subjects are of more intense interest than those 
which relate to the various modes of interment adopt- 
ed in all nations and ages—the rites and ceremonials 
which,often accompanied them — the holy and some- 
times fantastic superstitions which, from time to time, 
arose—and, above all, the sublime images and beauti- 
ful fancies of the priests, of the poets, the painters 
and the sculptors, when Death, the Grave, and the 
Resurrection were the themes of their deepest and 
most solitary thoughts. How much of philosophy and 
solemn reflection, what varied and brilliant imagina- 
tions, what holy and touching sentiments, what fear- 
ful forebodings, what facinating hopes, what sweet 
repose, what thrilling terror hover around the things of 
death and the grave! Would we be fully persuaded of 
man’s constant and ardent panting after even terrene 
immortality, we have but to visit the splendid mauso- 
leums—the sepulchral cities under ground—the tow- 
ering and ever enduring pyramids—the cenotaphs and 
gorgeous sarcophagi—the chapels—the chambers of 
repose—the camp santos, and the modern but no less 
beautiful cemeteries of Pere la Chaise, of Mount Au- 
burn, and of Laurel Hill: these, ali speak to us in Jan- 
guage never to be mistaken,—in a tongue comprehend- 
ed by nations, and lineages, and tribes, of al] time, and 
of all creeds ; for, be they Pagans, or Jews, or Chris- 
tians, learned or illiterate, man is ever the same in his 
dread of annihilation—in his abhorrence of oblivion— 
in his desire to be remembered, or in some way known 
in after times—and finally,in his hopes of earthly as 
well as of heavenly perpetuity. A feeling so univer- 
sal, so indomitable, so truly natural, can scarce be 
wrong; and, like many of our most noble sentiments 
and principles of action, become so, only by the per- 
version of ambition, or the abuse of riches. The grate- 
ful living should respect the virtuous dead — and the 
virtuous dying should have the hope of being grate- 
fully remembered: and though the vicious and the ig- 
noble are sometimes entombed in richly sculptured 
marbles, and reposc alongside the more humble slabs 
which cover the remains of their virtuous superiors, 
still, the congregated members in these cities of the 
dead, are not wanting in the means of justly distinguish- 
ing the meritorious, whilst they afford to the living, of 
meek and forgiving temper, fit occasions for the holy 

ejaculati requiescat in pace—sit illa terra levis! 
Well may we say with Sir ‘Thomas Brown—* Man is 
a noble animal, splendid in ashes, and pompous in the. 
grave—solemnizing nativities and deaths with equal lus- 
tre, and not omitting ceremonies of bravery in the infamy 
of his nature,” 

It were, indeed, a vain hope, by strong walls, and 
the most solid monuments, to preserve intact from the 
all-consuming influences of time, either the remains 
or the memories of eyen the most illustrious of our 
dead, Families, and tribes, and dynasties, and nations 
are ultimately and surely lost in the depths of this 
great invisible ocean, which is without limits; and 
when even Egyptian ingenuity, with its massive py- 
ramids, and subterranean masonry-—its well cemented 
sarcophagi, and bodies embalmed in numerous cere- 


the same Sir’Thomas Brown beautifully said that “ all 
was vanity, feeding the wind, and folly: for the Egyp- 
tian mumies, which Cambyses, or time hath spared, 
avarice now consumeth. Mummy hath become merchan- 
dize, Misraim cures wounds, and Pharoah is sold for 
balsams.” 


And though these are truths which time hath reveal- 
ed in a thousand ways, assuring us so it must forever 
remain, yet is not the obligation in the least diminished 
to pay such respect to the remains and memories of our 
departed relatives, friends, patriots, and illustrious citi- 
zens, as shall testify our own love and gratitude and ve- 
neration, whilst it may afford to many future generations 
the chance of reaping from it whatever of instruction, 
to heart and mind, can be thus conveyed. 

T always think better of that man’s heart, who in the 
midst of life contemplates its close, and who turns from 
the toil of worldly strife to provide a secure resting place 
for the bodies of those he loves, when their spirits have 
sought, or shall seek their higher abodes, It is a thought- 
ful provision, well adapted to calmly seduce the mind 
from present enjoyments, to the contemplation of the far 
greater riches of Eternity. Is it not a setting up, upon 
the great highway of life, a visible and enduring beacon, 


assembled nations, the land, not only of our forefathers, 
but of all the sons of men; and admonishing us, not on- 
ly of its reallity, but of the certainty and rapidity with 
which we are all coming to it? How appropriate is it 
in the father of a family, who, to the establishment which 
it is the labour of his life to afford his children, is equal- 
ly mindful'to add that last gift which scems to make his 
provision so complete! In time, such a provision has 
not only the gracefulness which ever attend the perform- 
anc? of a duty, but it carries with it a silent ivitation so 
to use the rest that this last may not be unhonoured, 
Every one, moreover, is extremely apt to look more kind- 
ly on this post mortem providence of others, from a lurk- 
ing desire that his own mortal remains should repose 
in decent and unmolested quietude. For myself I con- 
fess, I have none of that vaunted stoicism which incul- 
cates entire insensibility to the fate of the body after 
death : nor would I claim association with those who 
desire to advance science by affecting to know no differ. 
ence between the quiet of the grave, and the rude as- 
saults of resurrectionists or the subsequent manipula- 
tions in an anatomical theatre! A life adorned in its 
course by the practice of christiat¥ vitues, and prolonged 
through many living generations of affectionate relatives, 
to a vigorous old age—a death bed free from’ bodily 
pain and sustained by the mens conscia recli—a peace- 
ful sepulture without ostentation, but suited in all re- 
spects to the character and station in life—and finally, 
atombsacred and forever undisturbed, seem to fill up the 
measure of man’s just hopes, the design of existence on 
this side of Eternity. Indifference, therefore, to res- 
pectful and enduring interment ought to shock our sen- 
sibilities, whilst the contemplation of those desecretions 
of the grave occasioned by the encroachments of cities, 
the opening of new streets, the cold and calculating ex- 
ercise of corporate or municipal power, and the disgust- 
ing venal offerings to the dissecting tables; or, in fine, 
any other cause that brings us to a second intimacy 
with the remains of the inhumed, is so strongly revolt- 
ing to every feeling and well-ordered mind, that secur- 
ed cemeteries are destined, as we think, soon to become 
among the most favoured and prominent features in the 
civilization of the present age. 


Fatal accident.—We regret to record another death 
by drowning. A lad named Joseph V. Tallman, aged 
about 12 years, son of Mr. Joseph V. ‘Tallman, of the 
Northern Liberties, was accidently lost on Sunday af- 
ternoon from the first wharfbelow Willow street: his 
body was recover about three hours after he had fallen 
in. ‘Three physicians who were called made every ef- 
fort to resuscitate life, but the time the body had been 
in the water rendered the attempt unsuccessful G. 


Philadelphia and Reading Rail Road.—The Potts- 
town and Norristown section of the Philiadelphia and 
Reading Rail Road is now completed, and was opened 
on Monday last, for purposes of travelling and transpor- 
tation. A line of rail road communication between 
Reading and Philadelphia, will now bein operation, and 
very soon we hope be extended to Pottsville. We have 
no doubt that when this shall be done, that no rail road 
in the State will do a better business, because none will 
possess greater advantages. The route through which 
the rail road must pass, will be one of the most agree- 
able in our country, so that the travelling alone must 
afford a handsome item of remuneration. But the pro- 
ducts of our mines, forests, and fields, will always se- 
cure to the road an abundant transporting business, 
Pottsville Journal. 


Anecdote of Mirza Sheffy, late Prime Minister of 
Persia.— Amongst the variety of cruel punishments by 
which the late Shah of Persia, Aga Mahmoud Khan, 
chastised those unhappy wretches amongst his subjects 
who offended him, cutting out their tongues, their cars, 
and digging out their eyes, were the most lenient. 
One morning, some of the royal goolams having just 
returned from a domiciliary visit of this kind, to an 
unfortunate village under the ban of the king, and its 
doom having to lose a certain number of cyes, extract- 
ed from the heads of its inhabitants, tle people in at- 
tendance produced the fatal bag, and the sightless or- 
gans of vision poured out before his majesty. Scrupul- 
ous in the execution of his orders, the Shah immediate- 
ly began with the point of his canjar deliberately to 
separate them one by one, to ascertain if his sentence 
had been punctually obeyed. Mirza Sheffy, his faithful 
minister, who had long regarded such repeated acts of 
violence and cruelty with secret horror, now hopeing 
to make some impression, said, “ Does not your majes- 
ty think it possible that God may one day not be pleased 
with this?” The king slowly raised his head, carefully 
keeping his dagger between the filmy heaps he was 
counting, and solemnly replied, “Sir, by my head, if 
there should be one eye too few here, I myself will 
make the number up with yours.” The rash philan- 
thropist awaited his fate in shuddering silence, well 
knowing that the word of his master was immovable; 
but happily for him, the sentence had been too scrupu- 
lously executed to require the forfeit of bis compassion, 
and he even remained in favour. He had the rare lot 
for a prime minister in Asia, of closing his eyes in 


ments and * sweet consistencies,” in many aromatic | peace, after a life of eighty years. He died in 1819. 


and desiccative preparations, has almost wholly failed 
to perpetuate either to one or the other, all‘that we can 
reasonably look for in our similar endeayors to con- 
found eternity with time, is such a preservation as 
shall probably outlive all generations with whom we 
can claim even an ideal interest or sympathy : for, 
when “ Nimrod is lost in Orion, and Osyris in the Dog- 


star,” what boots it to talk of monuments, or to hope 


party wajked on, and .on we ll walked after him.| for a patent from oblivion? And here again, hath not 
. 8 


— ‘Sir R. K. Porter’s Travels. 
Flax,—~The Phormium tenax, or New Zealand flax, 


the indigenous hemp of that country. It is particularly 
useful for cordage and strong cloths, and its compara- 
tive strength with that of hemp is said to be as 23 to 
16. The culture of this plant is also usefub, as it ferti- 


pointing us to the country we approach,—a country of 


has so far succeeded in France as now to complete with | 


Coliseum—A model of the Coliseum of Rome, 35) 
feet in circumference, is about to be sent to Paris fork 
exhibition, It represents this edifice as restored by Ti 
tus for the use of the Roman people; it has been th 
labour of twenty-two years, and was ordered by Napo 
leon of an artist named Carlo Lucangeli, 


Forests.—According to a statement in the Frenchie 
papers, the proportion which forests bear to the rest o 
the soil in Russia, Sweden, Norway, and Germany, iq 
one-third; in Austria and Prussia, one-fourth; one-fifth 
in Belgium; one-sixth in, Switzerland; one-seventh i 
France; one-ninth in Italy; and one-twelfth. in Spain 
The British islands have only the twenty-fifth part o 
their territories covered with forests. ; 


Photometer—A M. Capocci has invented a new in 
strument, called a Photometer, by which he hopes to 
observe comets better than by any former method, and 
to determine the relative sizo of the stars. 


Azote—It is generally supposed, that the aliments 
substances derived from the vegetable kingdom, greatl 
owe their nutritious properties to the azote which the 
contain. M. Gay-Lussac has\already detected it in 
great many seeds, and M. Boussingault, in his late ex} 
periments, has found it to exist in large proportions) jammy 
Vetches, lentils, furnish from four to five per cent, and. Ee 
the seeds of trefoil seven per cent. ae 


Gallaniry.— While the Brady Guards were encamped 
at Buffalo, a gentleman and two ladies approached on¢age = 
of the sentinels on duty. have not the countersign,’} 
said he, “and presume I cannot pass.” “ You have a 
countersign upon each arm,” was the gallant reply, an 
the gentleman and ladies were permitted to 

Mr. Albert M, Hale, of this city, was drowned af umm 
Cape May on Saturday last. A gentleman at Cape Isham 
land writes—*“ Mr. A. M. Hale, of the firm of Palmeq™ 
& Hale of Philadelphia, was drowned in the surf. Ha@x 
swam well, and no one could account for it, or ho’ ! 
was. I was not at a great distance from him, with t 
ladies. I tool them to the shore and swam out to 
Hale. As I was much exhausted, with thick clot: . 
on, and finding him perfectly helpless, the surf bein 
very severc,I returned to the shore to strip myself, buf! * 
in a moment after he was enveloped in the surf.” 


Silk Business in Jersey—The Princeton Whig men4 
tions that Mr. A. M. Jerome, of that place, has one mil4 
lion of silk worms feeding, and about one hundred} # 
thousand of the Chinese Mulberry trees, (Morus Multi,” 
caulis) in a fine thrifty condition —Several of his neigh4 
bours are turning their attention to the business, , 


A son of Mr. Robbins, baker, residing in Locus 9 
street, near Ninth, aged about thirteen years, wag 
drowned on Saturday last, while bathing at Smith’s Is4 
land. On Friday afternoon, a gentleman, namedp 
Early, rescued a small boy from being drowned, af 

uth street wharf, by plunging into the river with hig 


es on. 


John Jacob Astor has presented ten thousand dollars 
to the German Society of New York, for the purpose off = 


munion, of the Congregational church of Quincy. Hen 
ry Adams, my ancestor, emigrated from England i 
1634, and was one of the founders of this church i 
1639. His son Joseph, was long a member of the sa 
church, and died in 1694, aged 63. His son Joseph—}. 
was also a member, and died in 1739, aged 82. Hi 
son John, my grandfather, was also a member and 
deacon in this church, and died in 1760, aged 68 yea 
—My father was long a member, and died as you wi 
remember, in 1826, at the age of 91. On my father’s} > 
decease, | joined the same church. I had not joined) oe 
before, as I was most of the time absent from home; 
but God has long been my hope, and now as I am about 
to die, I have a calm and cheerful hope, of joining my} ge 
ancestors in a house, not made with hands, eternal ial 
the heavens,”—~Quincy Patriot. 


A rattle snake was killed in Perry county, Alabama, 
which measured thirteen feet five inches in length, three 
feet ten and a half inches in circumference, and weighed] 9 
seventy-three pounds, 


More Atlantic Steaming.—We have before us the out-+ © 
lines of the organization of “ the Atlantic Steam Navi4 
gation Company,” at Liverpool, Capital £500,000, i 
10,000 shares of £50. It is proposed to build six 
Steam Ships which will cost: £50,000 each; which itp) 
is confidently believed will return to the stockholders a) 
dividend of at least 20 per cent.—N. Y. Express. 


establishing an agency to protect cmigrants against 
position. 
A Brave Old Oak.—In a recent interview with th 7 
Hon. John Quincy Adams, he addressed his visitors in} * 
the following language : “ I am a member, in full com es 


England and the United States aré equally intereste 
in looking at this affair, (the Mexican blockade,) with) a 
some jealousy. The trickery by which the Duke of (am 
Wellington was imposed on, when a French fleet was) 73a 
sent to Algiers to demand satisfaction for en affront of 7% ‘ 
fered to a Consul, ought not to be forgotten. If thep sy 
French obtain possession strong bold on the Mexi} 
can Coast, it will be no easy matter to induce them tony) am 
relinquish it; and with the half civilized Mexicans fon 
their neighbours, there will never be a difficulty in finds 
ing pretexts for new demands of satisfaction. Mexico) am 
might then become as completely a French possessionfe™ 
as Algiers is now, for there would be immediately q ae 
strong colonization party in the Chambers.—Londomey 
Courier, 


Extract of a letter, dated 
Benuin, (Md.) July 15, 1838. 


Siz Lives Lost.—An awful scene took place on Wed; 
nesday last, in Sinepuxent Bay, (Md.) opposite Captain 
John Hudson’s place, which you are well acquainted) 
with, A party of persons, numbering about forty, 
went to the beach to bathe on the above mentioned days 
and while returning, John Powell’s boat was capsized inf 
about the middle of the channel, which is not mor@ 
than sixty or seventy yards wide, ‘There were twenty iia 
persons in the buat, six of whom were drowned—thei ae 
bodies were found and interred yesterday. ‘The name 
of these unfortunate persons are Rachael Hudson, Ant 
Hudson and Mary Hudson, daughters of ‘Thomas Hud} 
son, Nancy Bowen, sister of Robert Bowen, and Jame is 
Hickman and his sister—-the latter of the family + fy 
Bayley Hickman, 
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lizes those sandy soils which have hitherto lain waste. 
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